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you, my old friénd, and ‘onipanion in: the former combats of the 


Church for the slave ? As the historian of the ‘‘ Great Secession,” 
. you have recorded the evidence, upon. which: the afiti-slavery posi- 


tion of our Church is fownded.’° No mat has contributed more by 


his pen, than you, to the elucidation of the truly Wesleyan and 
Biblical doctrine of the Church on Slavery. I have endeavored in 
these pages to reproduce that doctrine; they contain the substance 
of editorial articles which have appeared in the Christian Advocate 


and Journal, but which have been called for in the present form 


by influential brethren. The articles necessarily included much that 


was personal to myself, corrective of the incessant misrepresentations’ 


which I have suffered in company with you, in this controversy. 
I have not been able entirely to throw out these personal matters 


in the present pamphlet, but have so far omitted them as to hope — 


_that the remainder can be trusted to the generosity of my readers. 
This Appeal is a plea for unity in behalf of the Church and the 
Slave. Assuming that we are not now two parties on the essen- 
tial question, but only on methods respecting it, I endeavor to show 


that by mutual forbearance and harmony, and by measures in 
which we can all agree, with few and unimportant sacrifices, the — 


unity of the Church can be maintained, and our agency for the slave 
; te. more effectually exerted than by any partisan movements. I 

o not claim the entire concurrence of you, or of any man, but I 
venture to presume that a vast majority*of the Church would pro- 
nounce that Ihave spoken the words of truth and soberness ; and 
as I seek the peace and success of our common cause, this pamphlet 
is sent forth without the intention of replying to any attacks which 
may be made upon it. It has been predicted that a momentous 
“Crisis” is at hand in our Methodist history; few of us can well 


doubt the prophecy; the humblest among us may therefore —- 


out egotism plead for our common welfare. 
Affectionately yours, 


A, STEVENS, 
New Yorx, Aug. 16, 1859. ; 
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R CHAPTER I. 


PosITION OF THE CHUROH ON SLAVERY. 


History of the General Rule on Slavery—What was its Design? 


THE position of the M. E. Church on Slavery is about this:— 
The Discipline, not utterly prohibiting it in the membership. has 
prohibited it in the episcopate, in the ministry, in all Church official 
station wherever emancipation is legally practicable, and forbidden 
the “ buying and selling” of slaves; so that it is virtually limited 
to families who are already entangled in the evil—and its toleration 
in such families is not for its restricted perpetuation, but for its 
~ amelioration and final extirpation.” While, in accordance with 
this Wise and Scriptural platform, the Church has clear prohibitions 
in these functional cases, and against the traffic in“all cases (except- 
ing, of course, an obvious demand of humanity), it has no prohi- 
bition of simple slaveholding, as thus restricted—that, in other 
words, no man or family having slaves as above, and applying. for 
admission to the Church, can be precluded for that fact, he or they 
being otherwise morally fitted for membership; and no such man 
already in the Church, can constitutionally be excluded for the 
fact of having slaves, but only for the violation of the code of the 
Church, in the treatment of his slaves, as for its violation in any 
other relation of life, the ultimate beneficent design contemplated 
by this toleration of simple slaveholding being left to the working 
of the influence of the Gospel on public sentiment, but not being 
directly secured by any rule of Church membership; and finally, that 
therefore any such rule or term of membership must:-be a new 
one—must be a constitutional change, and by consequence can be 
made only by the prescribed process for constitutional changes. 

That this is the plain, common-sense interpretation of our law, 
what man not biased by party relations, and having his eyes open, 
ean doubt when he reads the letter of the law, recalls the whole 
- administration and history of the Church on the subject, or asks 
himself what is abstractly wise or Scripturally expedient in the 


case? We admit the particular verbal defects of our existing law,. ~ 


and the occasional defects of its adininistration ; but the above, itis 


ee 


: 
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contended, is the platform of the Church on slavery, and without 
a moment's hesitancy we submit this statement of it to not only 
critical readers skilled in our law and history, but to the devout 
common-sense of the humblest Methodist in his cottage or log- 
cabin, assured that, if not enslaved himself by the chains of party, 
he will say this is the truth, and no! hing but the truth. 

Let. it be remembered distinctly that whether such restricted 
tolerated slaveholding is sinful or not, or whether or not we should 


have different laws, is not here the question ; that will come under 


consideration hereafter in its place; but is the above statement the 
significance of the letter of-our law, of its administration, and of 
our history as a Church? To argue the case from the overwhelm- 
ing facts which prove it,. will necessarily lead us over ground often 
surveyed, but amid the confusion of ideas that now prevails among 
us it may not be amiss to do so. 

It was contended by the opposition in the last General Confer- 
ence that the present General Rule prohibiting the ‘ buying and 
selling” of men, does amount to something which authorizes a law 
against slaveholding, without the process of the Restrictive Rule. 
That was the point in debate. Other and various forms of the 
question have since been presented, too many to be disenssed here; 
but the answer to this is relevant, fundamentally, to them all. Let 
us, then, look at it. . 

Prior to the adoption of the Restrictive Rules—that is, from 
1784 to 1808—the General Conference had unqualified power over 
the subject. Itseenactments respecting it varied. It was intent 
upon doing something effective, but was confounded at every point 
by the embarrassments of the question. At the memorable “ Cbrist- 
mwnas Conference” (1784), having yet unrestricted powers, it prohib- 
ited all slaveholding on the part of our members; but notwith- 
standing its plenary powers, it annouriees this law with noticeable 
diffidence, being “ deeply conscious,” it says, “ of the impropriety 
of making new terms of communion for a religious soci« ty already 
established, excepting on the most pressing occasion.” Before this 
extreme measure it had only ventured to denounce slavery, and to 
‘*nass its disapprobation on all our friends who keep slaves, and to 
advise their freedom.” This prohibitory law of the Christmas 
Conference was accompanied with numerous provisos, granting 
many delays and conveniences for emancipation, and subjecting the 
whole enactment to the supremacy of the laws of the different slave- 
holding States. But now note one most important fact just here, 
namely, that under a distinct question appended to this law, the 
buying or selling” of slaves—the very subject of the present 
-General Rule—is treated also, and all the delays and indulgent 
conditions of the preceding law are avoided; the “buyers” and the 
“sellers” are * immediately to be expelled unless they buy them on 
purpose to free them.” So reads this second law. Here, then, we 
see how conclusively “the fathers” discriminated the traflic—the 
“buying and selling”—from the holding of slaves, even while 
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providing for the extirpation of both, and the former is distinguished 
by the very terms which are used in our present General Rule. Let 
this fact be carefully noticed, for it clinches our argument. 

But this is not all. The agitation produced by this comprehen- 
sive action against not only slave ‘‘ buying and selling,” but ‘‘ slave- 
holding” itself, was so violent, that in a few months it was deem- 
ed necessary to suspend the law, and in 1785 the suspension was 
announced, and a Nota Bene inserted containing a mere general 
declaration against the evil. And now mark this conclusive fact, 
namely, that the very next. year (1786), after the long detailed 
law against all slaveholding was abandoned, the other law, passed 
at the same time, against * buying and selling” slaves, is retained 
in the Discipline. The prohibition of simple slavehelding, with 
all its accommodating provisions, is abandoned, because of the dis- 
turbance it had produced by its bearing on families.and their legal- 
ized property in slaves; but the absolute, unconditional, uncom- 
promising law which accompanied it, and which was exclusively 
against ‘ buying and selling” slaves, is retained. Why. could this 
be kept and not the other? Because it evidently referred to the 
traffic; and the traffic, known and acknowledged everywhere to 
-be atrocious and infamous, could be less hazardously condemned. 
And now we repeat, this retained part of the law is identical in 
sense, and almost se in words, with our existing General Rule, the 
rule which the opposition contend comprises “slaveholding ” as well 
as slave ‘buying ’’—a construction thus contrary to the historical 
facts and utterly fallacious, but without which they would be com- 
pélled to abandon their theory. The only esseritial difference is 
that it prohibits the giving away of slaves as well as the buying and 
selling of them—an important fact to be recalled directly. 

Bat thisis not all. This retained part of the old law was the only 
statute on the subject till it was inserted in the form of the present 
General Rule among our constitutional laws.. Only three years 
elapsed before that change was made. ; 

Here, then, we have four notable facts. First, the enact- 
ment of a law specifically against slaveholding, agcompanied by a 
distinct law against slave ‘buying and selling.” Second, the re- 
peal of the first, owing to the hostility which was produced by its 
complication with recognized property and household establish- 

-ments. Third, the retention of the second made possible, not- 
withstanding all this hostility, by the fact that it was addressed to 
an atrocious and ignominious fact of slavery—the traffic. Fourth, 
‘the incorporation, a short time afterward, of this retained prohibi- 
tion into the constitutional law of the Church, in language essen- 
tially identical in meaning and nearly so in words, with the excep- 
tion of a phrase against the giving away of slaves, which is omitted. | 
Oonfronting these historical facts of the case, can we longer doubt 
the sense of the General Rule? 

Every incident, every accident of its history, thus bears down 
irresistibly to our. conclusion. . Why. even the omission. of that 
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phrase respecting the giving away of slaves? It had been retained 
while the ordinance remained only as a common statute, but now 
that this statute is to be exalted to the supreme importance of a 
constitutional law, it is omitted. Why? Evidently because slave- 
holding—the transmission of slaves in families—was not intended 
to be prohibited. The gif¢ of slaves to children at marriage, the 
settlement of them by parents at death on other branches of the 
family, might seem to be embarrassed by the phrase. Hence, in 
making the rule a constitutional law, it was more carefully guard- 
ed. And thus it stands to-day, with all these historical incidents 
and exponents about it, defining and defending invineibly its literal 
sense. 

And still more than all this, for we have thus far only shown, 
first, what was our action on slavery prior to-this General Rule, 
and secondly, at its inception. What now does the subsequent 
course of the Church testify on the subject? It has been one un- 
broken demonstration of our interpretation of the law. Brethren 
who favor the opposite theory, in order to introduce, without the 
constitutional process, a rule virtually against all slaveholding itself, 
assert that the present General Rule is such. But where isa sin- 
gle historical fact that supports them ? When the rule was en- 
acted, the Church included slaveholders in all parts of its slave ter- 
ritory, but was it applied then to a single case? . 

A few years afterwards Coke and Asbury wrote their notes on 
the Discipline. They commented on this very rule, but without 
a single intimation that it applied to anything else than the ** buy- 
ing and selling” of slaves, though slavery was extensively extant 
in the Church. ob) 

The same year in which their notes appear, appears also in the 
Discipline a long chapter making various provisions for the trial of 
those who may “‘ buy or sell” slaves, and certain guards against 
the promotion of slaveholders themselves to official posts of ex- 
ample, but without one prohibitory word against the domestic pos- 
session of slaves. More than this, that very chapter contains a 
paragraph making the slaveholder admissible to the Chureh on 
condition that “the preacher shall have spoken to him freely and 
faithfully on the subject of slavery,” but without a word requiring 
emancipation. ie 

In 1812, the General Conference being then under the Restric- 
tive Rule, omitted all the chapter of ordinary statutes on slavery, 
but retained the constitutional or General Rule, which it could not 
change, and referred the mode of its administration to the Annual 
Conferences; but the act by which it was thus referred, said nota 
word about slaveholding ; it speaks of the “buying and selling” 
of slaves alone. . 

- Laws have been repeatedly made keeping slaveholders from 
the official posts of the Church, but never from private mem- 
bership. | 

Thus, during seventy years, the action of. the Church has been 
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continued on the subject; it has been uniformly anti-slavery, but 
has uniformly shown that non-slaveholding has not been a condi- 
tion of membership, except for a few agitated months, before the 
adoption of the present General Rule, and never once since its 
adoption. How can we evade the long unbroken demonstration of 
these facts ? 

And now, we ask, does not this literal and historical construc- 
tion of the rule accord with the best principles of legal interpreta- 
tion? Itis a familiar maxim of the bar that the exceptions prove 
the law—exceptio probat regulam. The practical or virtual law of 
the Church being the admission of slaveholders, the exceptions are 
the exclusion of the “buyers” and ‘‘ sellers” of slaves; and the 
specification of these exceptions proves the virtual or practical 
law. Whately says: ‘‘ The force of the maxim (which is not pro- 
perly confined to the case of an exception, strictly so called) is this : 
‘that the mention of any circumstance introduced into the state- 
ment of either a definition, or of a precept, law, remark, etc., is 
to be presumed necessary to be inserted, so that the precept, etc., 
would not hold good if this circumstance were absent.’ In short, 
the word only, or some such expression, is supposed to be under- 
stood. If, e. g., it be laid down that he who breaks into an 
empty house shall receive a certain punishment, it would be infer- 
red that this punishment would not be incurred by breaking into an 
occupied house; if it were told us that some celestial phenomenon 
could not be seen by the naked eye, it might be inferred that it 
might be visible through a telescope,” etc. The existing General 
Rule is a negative law—it prohibits slave buying and selling, 
thereby tolerating slaveholding. Turn to the chapter of your Dis- 
cipline on slavery, and you will find another example: official 
members are prohibited from holding slaves—a fact that certainly 
implies that unofficial members may hold them—and so abolitionists 
have always interpreted, and always complained of the law until 
this new phase of the controversy. Such is the true method, as 
we believe, of interpreting our actual law on slavery, and such the 
inevitable result of its interpretation, Metaphysics are seldom an 
aid to legal investigation; the enlightened judge on the bench will 

take one clear literal criticism, one illustrative historical fact, as 
more decisive than a thousand metaphysical subtleties. The whole 
literal showing of the law, and all the facts of our connection, as a 
Church, with slavery, for nearly three quarters of a century, con- 
front and confound any metaphysical. construction of the present 
case, contrary to that which we have given. 

The precepts of the General Rules, of “ doing no harm,” of 
doing good,” etc., have been assumed as authorizing a new ‘law 
against slavery, without the process of the Restrictive Rules. If 
these vague precepts authorize any such liberties with our constitu- 
tional rights of membership, suchliberties must certainly be limited 
to generally conceded points; especially must they not interfere 
with matters already in the law by direct specification or equally 
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inevitable implication. But, besides the general principle to “* do 
no harm,” or “to do good,” etc., we have the specific rule on sla- 
very, and this, as we have shown, has its clear, literal, and histor- 
ical meaning. No general precept can interfere with this, for no 
general precept can contravene a specific law, given in the same 
code, or the same document. | 

Such then are the demonstrative historical facts of this case. 
We have never seen them refuted ; they seem to usabsolutely irre- 
futable. The astonishing assumption that our present rule covers 
slaveholding is downrightly against the literal face of the rule; and 
if the assumption is true, then the following facts are to be recon- 
ciled: First, thatit prohibited slavery when nearly our whole ter- 
ritory was slaveholding; when, out of over fifteen thousand 
members, only one thousand lived beyond slave territory. Second, 
that the law was created in a slaveholding community, where the 
members of the Conference were probably daily at the tables of 
slaveholders. Third, that after the Conference adjourned no such 
application was ever made of the law, and no reference was ever 
‘made to such an intention, though it was habitually applied to the 
traffic, the “ buying and selling” of slaves. Fourth, that this very 
law, or “General Rule,” before it was transferred to the “ General 
Rules,” or constitution, was, as we have shown, oneof a long series 
of statutory rules in the chapter on slavery, all the rest of which 
regulated “slaveholding” among us, thereby implying its admission, — 
and implying that this one item did not totally interdict it, but had 
reference to the “traffic ”—to “ buying and selling,” as it expressly 
says—a traffic which slaveholders themselves then generally disap- 
proved. Fifth, that its transfer to the constitution was unaccom- 
panied by a word, or any other indication, which showed that ‘a 
new sense was given to it. Sixth, that laws were made, through 
scores of years, regulating and amelicrating slavery, and thereby 
implying its tolerated existence in the Church, but without one ref- 
erence to the above General Rule as having interdicted it. Seventh, 
that ifthat Rule did interdict it—if, as some affirm, slaveholding is, 
unconstitutionally in the Church—then Asbury, Ooke, Whatcoat, 
M’Kendree, all “ the fathers,” did administer our government wn- 
constitutionally, through more than half a century, without any one 
ever suggesting or apparently dreaming of the fact. Let him who 
can swallow these absurdities without choking do so! No, we are 
an “anti-slavery” Church; our constitution and’ our laws ‘are, 
in spirit, all against slavery, and would, sooner or later, ameliorate 
and reduce it away, but we have tolerated the relation under given 
restrictions. What man, knowing our laws and _ history, can deny 
this obvious fact for the sake of a party committal? Whether 'the 
fact is a good or bad one, under the circumstanées, is another ques- 
tion; but, being a fact, a prohibitory law would be a “new term 
of membersnip.” Such a ‘new term” can be enacted only by the 
constitutional process—a reference:to the Annual Conferences. — 


. 
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CHAPTER II. 


An ImporTaANt QuesTIoN oF Mernopist Law. 


The Question stated—Its Fundamental Importance—Arguments—Abstractly the 
Principle of the Restrictive Rule is right—Our Fathers recognized the Principle 
before the Rule was provided, and recognized it on the Subject of Slavery—A 
decisive Historical Fact—Perilous consequences of the New Doctrine—It destroys 
the Security of our Church Membership—History of the Restrictive Rule—W hat 
are the “ legislative ’’ Powers of the General Conference?—The New Doctrine is 
without a Precedent example—The Temperance Rule, and other Cases—General 
Conference of 1844—-Opinions of the Fathers of the Church—Of Charles Elliott— 
Jacob Young—George Peck—Alfred Grittith—Samuel Luckey—Asa Kent, 
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Ws ask attention, to one of the most important questions ever 
presented in the history of our Church, touching the rights of our 
membership and the powers of the General Conference—the ques- 
tion whether the General Conference has power to enact new 
terms of Church membership without the consent of the Annual 
Conferences, as provided for in the Restrictive Rules?) The new 
doctrine asserted on this subject by certain brethren, seems to us a 
most extraordinary assumption; one that would be fatal to the con- 
stitutional integrity of the Church, to the rights of our membership, 

‘and therefore to the very honor of Methodism. So far asthe ap- 
plication of this new assumption to the question of slavery is con- 
cerned, we are happy to say, that it has been virtually abandoned 
by most, if not all our journals. Still they adhere to their theory, 
though they propose to waive its application in this case. It is all- 
important then, that the subject should be thoroughly examined, 
and if possible settled. The very foundations of our law may be 
affected by itin the future. We ask that all our readers, and espe- 
cially our younger preachers, who'may hereafter have responsibility 
on the subject, will give it careful and prayerful attention. We 
must examine it of course somewhat in reference to the question of 

slavery, with which it has become complicated ; but our paramount 
design is to discuss it as a question of law, vital to the very 
organic strength and perpetuity of the Church. 

Has, then, the General Conference power to make new terms 
of membership except by the Restrictive Rule process ? 

In order that those who have not been conversant with the late 
controversy may understand our reasoning, it may be well to make 
the preliminary statements: First, that what are assumed as our 
terms of membership are the “General Rules” in the Discipline* 


* It should be understood, however, that the words ‘‘General Rules” and 
“terms of membership” should be used as convertible phrases, with an implied quali- 
fication. The General Rules prescribe the one condition of membership, the ** desire 
to flee from the wrath to come,” etc., and then detail the scriptura] tests, or evi- 
dences of this condition or term, by which the Church is to judge of the right of the 
candidate to its communion. The ‘* Rules and Regulations ” of the statutory part 
of the Discipline are the means of ascertaining, or administering these fundamental 
terms, and are also to a great extent financial or expedient recommendations not at 
obligation for Church membership. 
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which declare that “there is only one condition previously re- 
quired ” for admission to the Church—that which is defined in the 
ensuing rules: Second, that in another part of the Discipline are 
*‘ The Restrictive Rules” which say that these “ General Rules” shall 
not be changed by the General Conference except by consent of 
the Annual Conferences, given by three-fourths of their votes. 
With this statement we recur to the main question, and remark 
that 

1. It would seem, @ priori, that such a restriction on the mak- 
ing of new conditions of membership in the Chureh is not only 
right, but necessary; for otherwise the rights of our people to 
membership would be at the discretion of any possible despotism 
of the clergy. Members who have long been in the Church, who 
love it as their own lives, who have trained their children to love it, 
and who have invested their property in its chapels and institutions, 
might, at any session of the General Conference, be oppressed or 
driven out of the denomination by a new term of communion which 
they could not approve, and which might be entirely foreign to the 
terms of the virtual stipulation by which they came into its pale. 
As they have no representation in the General Conference they 
could have no voice in such a measure, and would be helpless un- 
less the laws of the land conld interfere for their protection. Under 
the Restrictive Rule no such measure can be enacted, unless it is 
spread abroad through all the Annual Conferences, is thoroughly 
canvassed therefore by the pastors from all the different localities 
of the people, and is thereby subjected to the influence of the 
general public sentiment of the denomination. Our fathers, then, 
guarded this point: by as much restraint as the peculiar organiza- 
tion of the Church in the absence of lay representation would 
admit, and that restraint has hitherto been found a sufficient one. 
Never till the late agitation did we know it to be seriously perilled 
or ‘apes oo 

. Before the guarantee thus afforded by the Restrictive Rulejw 

our “fathies recognized the principle involved in it, and, what is 
particularly to the point, recognized it on this very question of 
slavery. Let this fact be distinctly noted. The Restrictive Rule 
was not adopted till 1808; but nearly a quarter of a century 
previous (1784) the fathers, in making a law for the gradual eman- 
cipation of slaves, a law, too, the provisions of which were to 
‘“‘affect the members no farther than as they are consistent with 
the laws of the State in which they resided,” declared that even 
this law was a new term of membership, a fact which throws an 
important and a decisive light upon this whole question. One such 
fact is worth a thousand volumes of metaphysical speculation upon 
the subject. They declared respecting even this qualified law 
that “they were deeply conscious of the impropriety of making 
new terms of communion for a religious society already established, 
except on the most pressing occasion ;’’ and in another part of the 
same law they say that ‘‘in consideration that these rules fornra new 
term of communion,” ete. 
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Now look again at the striking significance of this fact. 1. You 
have here a direct recognition of the principle we contend for, 
2. It was given before there was any such legal protection of it, or 
restraint on the General Conference as you now have in the Re- 
strictive Rules. ©. You have this recognition in respect to the 
very question of slavery, and that. too, for a law so liberal that it 
would not touch any case pow on our border. 4. This law was 
abandoned, and never re-enacted. It was given at atime when 
the General Rules were, as now, the basis of membership— 
“the only one condition”—but when they said nothing at all 
about slavery ; how then, with a specific law now on the subject 
of slavery, a law which, as we demonstrated in the preceding 
chapter, as its own literal terms show, and the rules in the statutory 
chapter show, and every year’s history and administration of the 
Church show, was not designed to make nen-slaveholding a term 
of membership, but ameliorate and extirpate slavery, not by ex- 


cluding but by controlling it—how, we repeat. to all candid men, 


can you now say that an utterly prohibitory term of membership 
would not be a new one? Where, brethren, shall we look for de- 
liberation, for discrimination (shall we not say without unchari- 
tableness), for candor itself, if such a series of facts, not specula- 
tions, can be cried down with ad captandum logic, or scattered in 


the dust of heedless agitation? Do not these facts furnish one of 


those positions, of both documentary and circumstantial evidence, 
on which a man may, without egotism, feel that he stands abso- 
lutely invincible? 

8. While it can be thus proved that our fathers recognized the 
principle we are contending for, against the making of new terms 
of membership, and did so when they had full powers, neverthe- 


less, to make them, the Church has subsequently put the principle 


into a restrictive lano, so that now not only the impr ‘opriety of the 
thing exists, but the ‘impossibility of it also, except in given cases, 
as pr ovided in the Restrictive Rules. This fact clinches the ex- 
ample of the principle already given. 

The varieties, not to say crudities of opinion, which have been 
Scattered among us lately (but never among our fathers) on 
the subject, are surprising, it not mortifying. At one time you 
hear it asserted that the Restrictive Rule against changing the 
General Rules is only against changing any existing individual 
rule, not, against changing the rules asa system or a code by adding 
others, while you preserve the existing ones intact! At another 
tiine you are assured that the restriction is only against changing 
Mr. Wesley’s own rules, not against changing any that have been 
inserted by our fathers—like that on slavery-—not against adding 
any you please! Another theorizer cries out, nay, many contend 
and argue, that the restriction is designed only to preserve the old 
dvucument intact, or the code it prescribes, but not to guarantee the 
sacred rights of membership; that. new terms of membership 
may be made in any abundance, provided you only put them some- 
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where else in the book! Alas, that we must stop to reason on 
such logic! alas, that the statesman-like wisdom of our fathers 
cannot be found, rising up in the persons of their successors in all 
our Conferences, to repel and rebuke it! But exclamations are not 
arguments. Let us-keep cool, then, and look at this last view, as it 
is the most common error, and its refutation refutes the others. 

We present our remar Ks upon it, somewhat in series. 

1. This view destroys all the security of the rights of our 
church membership, a fact already mentioned, but worthy of some 
further remark. It would leave the Church the. veriest despotism 
known, not only now in the ecclesiastical world, but in ecclesias- 
tical history; for it would not be difficult to show that popery itself, 
though almost exclusively under the control of its priests, has bet- 
ter protection, in its precedents and complicated constitution, for the 
maintenance of its terms of membership, than we should .have if 
every four years our clergy could change so organic a fact as the 
conditions of onr Church communion. If this is really our consti- 
tution we should revolt at once from it; it would be a degrada- 
tion for an American citizen to endure it. A brother in the Cen- 

tral Christian Advocate, criticising an advocate of this new theory, 
says justly enough: 

“This is certainly new light on the subject. What man of intelligence 
and self-respect, with these views, would enter the M. E. Church, and sol- 
emnly promise to obey and keep all the rules that a General Conference 
may ever pass ?. According to this newly-fledged doctrine on Method 
law, we may be legislated out of the Chureh every four years. A membe 
of undoubted piety might say his prayers and get happy before he goes to 
sleep at night, and in the morning awake a guilty transgressor, liable to be 
expelled for something never required of him before. Now we pray to be 
delivered from such expounders of Methodist economy. Brother may 
amuse himself by his own original ideas, and puzzle his readers with 
metaphysical abstractions ; but the sober, common-sense judgment of the 
Church will turn away shocked at such reasoning.” 





Many of our preachers belong to the Republican party; they 
believe in the Christian obligation of voting against slavery. They 
could, according to this theory, make a rule turning out of the 
Church all members who should not, according to their views, do 
right in this respect. A beautiful doctrine this for the nineteenth 
century and for American Methodism! They could make you 
worship the virgin, or recognize the pope, were they to turn papists, 
like some of the Protestant Episcopal clergy. 

2. It implies, as we have intimated, that all the solemn guar- 
antee provided in the Restrictive Rules is only to keep intact the 
General Rules as a document or ancient code, but not to secure the 


rights of membership, not to maintain a definitive standard of con- 


ditions of communion. Who can believe this astonishing assump- 
tion ? 

3. But the history of the Restrictive Rule is proof, point blank, 
against such an extravagant construction of it. We cannot better 


give the facts of the case than in the language of one of the most — 
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logical writers whom we have yet seen treat the question, Rev. H. 
Kinsley, in the Pittsburgh Advocate. He says: 


‘¢ Let us consider the cause which moved the undelegated General Con- 
ference to enact the law which provided for a delegated General Conference. 
This cause will appear from the history of the transaction. 

“In Bangs’s History, vol. ii., page 177, we learn that an effort was made 
as early as 1806 ‘to provide for a future delegated General Conference, 


whose powers should be defined and limited by constitutional restrictions.’ _ 


The reason assigned for this measure is this: ‘Hitherto the General 
Conference possessed unlimited powers over our entire economy, could 
alter, abolish, or add to any article of religion or any rule of discipline. As 
this depository of power was considered too great for the safety of the 
Church and the security of its government and doctrine, Bishop Asbury 


was exceedingly desirous, befere he should depart hence, to provide a - 


remedy for these evils.’ And ‘most of the oldest preachers in the Con- 
ferences’ concurred in this desire. (P. 178.) 
; “Tn 1808, when the subject again came up, the following important rea- 
son is assigned for the measure: ‘It is of the greatest importance that the 
doctrine, form of government, and general rules of the united societies in 
America be preserved sacred and inviolable.’ (P. 229.) But the plan 
first proposed, in a report by a committee, was rejected by the Conference. 
‘The rejection of this report,’ says Dr. Bangs, ‘was a source of much 
regret and disappointment to most of the older preachers who were present, 
and particularly to Bishop Asbury, as they clearly saw the necessity of 
adopting some plan by which the doctrines of the Church, its form of 
government, and general rules might be preserved from deterioration.’ 
P. 231.) 
: “These quotations abundantly prove that one important ‘cause which 
moved the levislator ’—the General Conference of 1808—to provide for a 
delegated General Conference, was the legislative power possessed by the 
undelegated General Conference ; and that an important object in providing 
for it was to do away with this legislative power. It was regarded as danger- 
ous to the doctrines and discipline of the Church, if not to its unity. The 
removal of this power from the General Conference was therefore an object 
kept steadily in view by the Conference of 1808, while providing for a 
delegated General Conference. 

‘* An attempt was made, however, to clothe the delegated General Con- 
ference with the law-making power. The propositions granting power to 
the delegated General Conference, when first presented to that of 1808, 
read: ‘The General Conference shall have full powers to make rules, 
regulations, and canons for our Church, under the following limitations and 
restrictions.’ Had this propsition been adopted, ‘canon’ being the 
proper term to designate a law enacted by ecclesiastical authority, it would 

ave clothed the delegated General Conference with the law-making 
power. Bunt the General Conference of 188, true to its purpose, refused 
to adopt the proposition in this form, and did not adopt it till the term 
‘canons’ was stricken out. By striking out this term, or causing it to be 
stricken ont, it clearly refused to invest the delegated General Conference 
with the law-making power. Its legislative powers are, therefore, merely 
prudential. 

“The General Conference of 1808, refusing to clothe the delegated Gen- 
eral Confereuce with the law-making power, reserved it to the great body of 
the ministry, and in the proviso to the Restrictive Rules pointed ont the 
manner in which it should thereafter be exercised. This power, as far as 
it existed in the Church, had always been in the body of the ministry. 
With this body it still remains. And no new term of membership can be 
constitutionally enacted without ‘the concurrent recommendation of three- 
fourths of all the members of the several Annual Conferences, who shall be 
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present and vote on such recommendation ;’ preceded or followed: by ‘a 
majority of two-thirds of the General Conference,’ ; 

‘¢TIn aceordance with the action of the General Coaference of 1808, it has 
been uniformly held, with few exceptions, and these of a recent date, that 
the delegated General Conference did not possess, strictly speaking, legis- 
lative power. The General Conference of 1828 declares expressly: ‘ We 
arrogate no authority to enact any laws of our own, of either moral or civil 
force. We claim no strictly legislative powers, although we grant the 
terms ‘‘legislature’’ and ‘‘legislative’? have been sometimes used even 
among ourselves. Ina proper sense, however, they are not strictly appli- 
cable to our General Conference.’ The legislative power of the General 
Conference, then, is a very different thing from the ‘general and sweep- 
ing’ legislative ‘powers’ recently claimed for it. And the above quota- 
tions are strange evidence to prove that it has those ‘ general and sweeping 
powers.’ 

‘““ At the last General Conference, for the first time it is believed since 
the organization of the delegated General Conference, strictly law-making 
power was claimed for that body. Disappointed in their expectations to 
etfect a change in the General Rule, in the constitutional way, some of our 
ardent reformers claimed for the conference power to do substantially the 
same thing by direct legislation, leaving the General Rule unchanged.” 


Mr. Kinsley concludes this decisive view of the case as follows: 


‘‘In support of the position that the legislative power of the General 
Conference 1s merely prudential, and not the law-making power, we have 
the following facts : Cty 

‘1. The design to do away with the legislative power of the undelegated 
General Conference, in providing for a delegated General Conference. 

‘2, The absolute refusal of the General Conference of 1808 te invest the 
delegated General Conference with the law-making power. 

‘*¢ 3. Provision for the exercise of this power in another way. sha 

‘¢4. The positive declaration of the General Conference of 1828 that it did 
not possess the law-making power. 

‘*5. A practice for fifty years corresponding to these principles.” _ 


4. Mr. Kinsley is perfectly correct in saying that “for fifty 
years” this has been the understood view of our system. We have 
ourselves been thirty years in the Church, and we. never heard of 
the new doctrine from an influential source till about or since the 
last General Conference; we never knew anold Methodist preacher 
who had a thought of the new doctrine. One case in our Church 
history throws important light upon the subject. We refer to the 
protracted attempt to restore Mr. Wesley’s Temperance Rule. The 
Church generally came to approve it, but as it would be a new 
term of membership it could not be enacted except by the Re- 
strictive Rule process, About twelve years (three General Con- 
ferences) did it go the rounds of the Annual Conferences to get the 
necessary vote, and was at Jast carried. During these prolonged 
discussions, it was suggested in the papers that it ought to be passed 
without such delay, passed as our new theorists say the new term'on - 
slavery can be, and placed in the statutes without going into the 
General Rules; but, on the explanation of our fundamental law, 
in the Church Journals, this view was abandoned, and the legal 
process was patiently pursued till successful. One of our editors’ 
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has recently tried to turn the point of this fact, by asserting that 
there was no difficulty in making it a term of membership by 
placing itin the statutes, but that the difficulty arose from the wish 
to place it in the General Rules. This is not the fact; the tem- 
perance cause had prevailed in the Church, and we wanted the rule; 
it was a matter of little importance where it might be placed if we 
could have it in force; but the Church knew it could not be lawful- 
ly placed anywhere else than in the terms of member ship or Gen- 
eral Rules, unless by evasion of our fundamental law, and strug- 
gled on till it was lawfully done. Dr. Bangs, who was in the con- 
troversy, and edited the Christian Advocate and Journal at the 
time, publishing on it continually, bas corrected. our brother 
editor alluded to, and entreated him to recall his erroneous state- 
iment as of bad tendency. 

5. One of the most striking proofs of the conscious weakness of 
this new position is the manner in which it is sought to find ex- 
amples of new terms of membership made without the Restrictive 
Rule process. We have been able to discover not one real case 
among the supposed instances, though it would not be surprising if 
in half a century, and the agitations of the General Conference ses- 
sions, some things were done which might be doubtful. The true 
theory of our law, as entertained by our fathers, and stated above 
by Mr. Kinsley, is that the General Conference cannot of itself 
properly legislate or make laws, especially organic ones like condi- 
tions of membership; but that it can make practical ‘rules and re- 
gulations,” as the Discipline says, for the application of its laws, 
and for such operations of the Church as do not involve the rights 
of Church membership. It can adopt financial plans for missions, 
etc., but it cannot make them laws involving expulsion for their 
non-observance; it can prescribe methods of ascertaining whether 
our established laws are observed, for enforcing their observance, 
etc. Hence the requirement, in the statute law, of baptism before 
admission to the Church, is wrongly cited as anew term of mem- 
bership enacted without the Restrictive Rule process. Baptism is 
recognized in the fundamental standards of the Church, in both the 
Articles of Religion and the General Rules, the latter requiring 
“all the ordinances of God;” the requisition in the statute law 
prescribes the time of the recognized rite—that baptism shall pre- 
cede full membership. A similar remark may be made in respect 
to all other such supposec exceptivnal cases, or, if any real ones 
cowd be found, they would only prove that the General Conference 
has erred in some instances., The requisition, for instance, of six 
months’ probation, or of satisfactory assurances from candidates of 
their faith and willingness to observe the rules of the Church, are 
but preliminary means of ascertaining whether the candidate has 
really the fitness for membership required by the General Rules, 
or if a member does really maintain that fitness. Mr. Kinsley 
may here be quoted again. In replying to an advocate of the new 
doctrine, he says: 
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‘The General Rules, as we have seen, contain the evidences which both 
the probationer and the member are required to give of their desire for sal- 
vation from sin. Some method must necessarily be pursued to ascertain _ 
whether these evidences exist or not. The General Conference, in direct- 
ing the administrator of discipline about the admission of persons to pro- 
bation, or to membership, merely points out this method. And these in- 
structions, instead of containing ‘two alternate conditions of admission on 
trial, and some half dozen more conditions of admission to membership,’ 
contain just no conditions of membership at all, They only direct the ad- 
ministrator of discipline how to proceed in order to ascertain whether the 
required evidences of the desire for salvation from sin exist or not.” : 


So much, then, for this new and dangerous doctrine about 
Methodist law. 

Repeatedly have we said, in the course of this discussion, that we 
never knew an old Methodist, experienced in the history and law 
of the Church, who entertained any other than the opinion we have 
defended on the subject. We have abundance of letters, from va- 
rious directions and of various dates, but all since the new contro- 
versy commenced, which show the justness of this remark. We 
take the liberty of inserting extracts. They will be found to be 
from men of all varieties of opinion on other questions, but all con- 
current on this. Let it not be said as a detraction that they are 
from ‘told men;” for such are the men to pronounce an opinion 
on a question of Methodist law, andthe men we now quote are old 
in wisdom and righteousness, the best kind of “fogyism.” Dr. 
Charles Elliott (a noble “ old fogy ” in all respects, and one of the 
committee which wrote the ‘‘ Reply ” above mentioned), after de- 
claring that he ‘‘ believes no such step was ever entertained openly, 
much less formally attempted,” writes: “‘ Mr. Hosmer, I think, in 
1856, was the first who ever indicated this ecclesiastical treason.” 
As to the question of the consequences which would flow from the 
introduction of the new doctrine as a precedent, he says: . 


‘‘What would be the consequence of sanctioning all amatia, unbelief, 
disobedience ; and avomia, lawlessly, without law? What would follow were 
all contracts, obligations, covenants, and compacts to be disregarded ? 
What would follow if falsehood and all iniquity would govern ? I consider 
the question to be one and the same with these and the like, and no lan- 
guage can portray the evil. I might commence alist of evils, but could not 
complete them were I to begin an enumeration. There would be no stop- 
ping place were the evil to commence, for once begun, it would end in 
utter recklessness.” 


The venerable Jacob Young is a good authority on Methodist 
history, law, and anti-slavery.. He writes: . 


‘‘T have attended fifty-seven Annual Cenferences, in which I had a right 
to debate and vote, and have endeavored to take an active part in all the 
great interesting discussions on the various points of the discipline in the 
M.E. Church. I have also been a member of mine General Conferences, and 
have paid strict attention to the weighty arguments of our talented brethren 
with all the important decisions of these nine Conferences. I have also 
conversed freely, both publicly and privately, with old and young ministers, 
and have never heard the opinion expressed or advocated that the General 
Conference had aright to make a new term of membership without passing 
it through the restrictive process, until recently. It is a grave thing for a 
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man to express his opinion, especially on a very weighty and important sub- 
ject, and most of all when that opinion will have to pass the ordeal of severe 
eriticism, but if the General Conference can override one restrictive rule, I 
ean see nothing to hinder them from overriding all the rest... Our guaran- 
tees would be placed in the hands of a General Conference, without a consti- 
tution to guide them, and no senate to hoid them in check. In my humble 
opinion the consequences would be most disastrous, and destructive.” 


_ Dr. George Peck was a member of the committee which wrote 
the “ Reply” of 1844. He writes in equally strong language against 
the new doctrine. After affirming that it was always the received 
opinion in the General Conference that the Restrictive Rule process 
was necessary in the enactment of a new term of membership, he 
speaks as follows of the consequences of the new doctrine: 


“Tl believe it would unsettle the very foundation of Methodism in this 
country. The General Rules are the conditions of membership. If one of 
_ them may be changed by the simple vote of the General Conference, so may 
another, and so may all; and in such case the Restrictive Rules would fail 
to guard the rights of the “ayaa at all. So if the General Conference 
may institute a new condition of membership, it might institute forty, They 
might bein accordance with the General Rules or subversive of them. They 
might explain them, override them, or practically annul them, and then 
where should we be? My dear sir, 1am afraid of our legislative tinkers. 
One instance of unconstitutional legislation at our next General Conference 
will just about finish us off. The seep of Methodism depends much upon 
her ancient prestige, her stability, her unity.” 


Alfred Griffith, as sound an authority in matters of Methodist 
law as now lives, writes respecting the new doctrine: 


‘ What would be the results of the new doctrine were it to be sanctioned 
—the results to the guarantees of our membership, and our economy in 
general? If sanctioned simply by a vote of the General Conference it would 
be denounced as unconstitutional and void ; for the reason that it would vir- 
tually destroy all guarantees of membership, as now existing, and substitute 
ir their place the capricious action of a simple majority of the General Con- 
ferences once in every four years. And then, again, it would be an utter 
subversion of our whole economy, for if they can take away, destroy, or 
render nugatory, one right, one privilege secured to the membership by ex- 
press constitutional provision, or by undeniable and clear implication, why 
may they not another? In a word, why may they not subvert the whole 
- government as now organized, and constitute themselves the government ?” 


Dr. Samuel Luckey has been in many General Conferences, and 
‘the present Restrictive Rules bear the impress of his own hand. 
He writes: | 
_ *8o far as I know, it has always been understood among us that a new 
term of membership could not be made by the General Conference, except 
in the way ae by the Restrictive Rule. Ido not remember to have 
heard it suggested that it could until very lately, as an expedient for .pro- 
viding to exclude slaveholders from the Church, by adopting a rule in the 
Discipline to do so, without the process of changing the Restrictive Rules 
so as to authorize it. We had a long struggle to get the alteration we de- 
sired on the subject of temperance. If the thought of accomplishing the 
object by adopting a chapter to authorize the expulsion of members for the 
_ offence in question, had entered the minds of some of us as admissible, we 
should have made short work of it ; but we were too dull for that. Of the 
~ effect of changing the terms of membership irrespective of the Restrictive 
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Rules, on the integrity of our Church organization and ecclesiastical polity 
in general, I could say much. Let these be ‘invaded or changed by the 
preachers in any other way than that by which the members ‘know they 
may be changed when they join the Church, and all confidence will be 


gone. The principle once adopted, there is no telling where it will stop. I 


apprehended it would revolutionize our polity in a short time, and despoil 
Methodism of one of its chief excellences, if not disarm it of its power.’/ 


The venerable Henry Smith has often spoken to the Church 
from his ‘ Pilgrim’s Rest,” and trom his extreme age in the Church 
has a right to do so with more than ordinary authority. He writes 
us: 


“TI was present at the Conference of 1808, and felt a lively interest in the 
formation of a delegated General Conference. It met with strong opposi- 
tion, particularly the Restrictive Rules. It was agreed that if these passed 
no important change could be made in future, at any rate, not without great 
difficulty. This wus candidly admitted by its advocates, and declared to be 
the design of it. They however passed, and it was thought thatthe Church 
was now settled, and the rights and privileges of our preachers and mem- 
bers well guarded; and if any changes were necessary, if a general and not 
a Siotinaal wane it could be easily obtained by the course pointed out or 
provided for. So far as I know or have heard, these have been the views 
and impressions of the preachers I have had intercourse with. What would 
be the consequence of an abandonment of the principles contained in our 
Restrictive Rules? My humble opinion is that it-would break down an 
important barrier inside the Church, and open the way for endless changes 
by mere majorities; and the minority, who by-the-by might be among the 
most worthy of our Church, would have little security. I think it would 
be injurious, if not ruinous in its consequences.” 


Asa Kent, of New England, still lingers in extreme age in the 
Church. He has always been noted for the clearness and keenness 
of his views on all questions of Methodist economy. In a letter 
dated Oct. 16, 1858, he writes: ; 


‘‘T have always considered that new rules of membership could not be 
made but by a constitutional process, and I am quite sure I never heard a 
different idea until within afew years. The evils of such an innovation 
would involve our ministry in reproach and inconsistency, as they make 
the rules and regulations for the Church. They seemed to think they had 
prevented the making of new rules of membership by a bare majority, 
without a particular process, and after fifty years have discovered they have 
only guarded the ‘General Rules,’ giving full liberty to make other rules of 
membership and embody them in a new chapter. Well may the trumpets 
be blown throughout the land, and ministers denounced as law-makers,;and 
a stern demand made for a lay delegation to make laws which apply to the 
membership. Some are calculating for a searching time before the next 
General Conference. I look for the hand of the Lord to work for his glory 
and Zion’s prosperity. When our conflicts are past, may we meet before 
the holy throne and join in the loud hosannas for ever and ever,” . 


- 
Such are examples of the opinions which have been sent us in 
support of the position we have endeavored to maintain against 
the perilous agitators of this question. The historian of Methodism, 
Dr. Bangs, has repeatedly given similar opinions in our papers. 
We could give other testimonies, but these are from some of the 
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| oldest, most experienced administrators of Methodism in the New 
World. We know how they will be turned aside; how they will 
‘be pronounced to be from conservative old men, out of date. But 
‘these men will be the more regarded on a point of law like this, if 
‘not by partisans, yet by all others, for their venerableage and ex- 
‘perience. When the opinions of such men on onr economy are out 
‘of date, that economy will be out of date also, and our foundations 
will slide away. 

~~ Thus have we fortified our position by the reason and history 
of the law and of its administration, and the opinions of our most 
-aged men. We trust that without presumption we can now dis- 
“miss this question and turn to other subjects. We have avoided, 
“as much as possible, severe language in this discussion. One epithet 
~we have used, which we think most of our readers are now pre- 
“pared to pronounce in no wise severe for such a case. We have 
‘called the new doctrines ‘crudities.” Judge ye. 








CHAPTER II. 


ARE THERE TWO PARTIES IN THE CHURCH ON THE QUESTION? 
Where does the Border stand ?—Facts about it—The Prospects of the Church. 


HiruEerto we have reviewed questions of law rather than of pol- 
‘icy respecting the subject of slavery. It was desirable if not neces- 
‘sary that the former should be discussed, for in the confusion that 
has fallen upon us in our party strifes, some of the very fundamen- 
tals of our ecclesiastical system have become perilled.. The way is 
now cleared for us to approach the more direct question, What can 
‘or what should be done by the Church on this subject? An an- 
‘swer will of course lead to inquiries as to what are our relations to 
-the “ great evil?” What has been proposed in various quarters to 
be done? ete. it; 

- It is conceded by most candid men among us that there are not 
‘now two parties in our own Church on the essential subject.. The 
attempt to assume that there is, has been one of the greatest mis- 
‘fortunes of the controversy. Were we to be judged by impartial 
but right-minded spectators, say by our Wesleyan brethren of Eng- 
land, who are acknowledged emancipationists, the assumption 
would be denied and deplored by them. There are: parties among 
us, and perhaps not a few, about methods, but hardly two about 
essential principles. What has been called the conservative party, 
but should be called the conservative-progressive party, stands, if 
‘we comprehend its position, about where the Wesleyan Methodists 
‘of England themselves stand, where Wesley himself stood, where 
Watson and his leading associates in the English emancipation 
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movement stood. The facts which will come out in the course of 
these pages will show this. It will equally appear that the most 
ultra of our brethren on the other side of the dispute occupy a po- 
sition practically, if not theoretically, which the exponent men 
Wesleyan anti-slavery would have combated. No men have been 
better practical ‘ expedientists” on this question, as on others, 
than the Wesleyan leaders from Wesley down to our day. With 
Wesley himself expediency was always a moral law. The Wes- 
leyan leaders have usually been good examples of St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of expediency—prudent, calculating workers rather than 
theorizers or ‘*screamers,” and in no matter more than in this, 
There is no expediency in wrong, there is nearly always necessity 
of expediency in right. The present able editor of our Quarterly 
induced an English Methodist of ability to write some articles for 
him, (Methodist Quarterly for January and April, 1858;) the writer 
is a brother who has himself been a missionary in the West Indies, 
and who knows the whole history of British emancipation and the 
Wesleyan co-operation in it. His papers took by surprise many of 
his readers, but none who had known the history of that great 
movement. There is hardly a conservative (so called) among us 
who does not indorse his statements, both of facts and opinions; 
there is hardly an ultraist among us who would not dissent from 
them. He wrote however, from a distance, without partisanism, 
but as a sound Methodist emancipationist. Weshall have oneaslons 
to refer to him again. r 
. Asa Methodist we are not willing to acknowledge the disewoel 
of the imputation of pro-slavery against the Border portion of our 
Church. We believe even that the individual exceptions to a scrip= 
tural anti-slavery sentiment are comparatively fewer there than 
they are in some other’sections of the Church. There are some 
stubborn facts that confound any impeachment of the Border on 
this vague WOME 
. There is a pro-slavery Methodist Church all along their linell 
but Saas choose our communion with its anti-slavery ee 
they have sustained'a heroic combat for years from that Church= 
they have stood the very brunt of the warfare. tedtal @ 
2. They are doing more for the colored man, free or slave, than 
all the rest of the Church put together. How we have neglected 
the spiritual as well as social welfare of the colored race need not. 
here be stated: we have only to look around us to see proof; how 
they have treated Sag is obvious onmnee in their Annual 
Minutes. pared 
3. They have stood for neal a century in the pare of slavery 
With the protest of our anti-slavery Discipline against it. They 
have promoted emancipation by that protest, more, we doubt not 
than any other and all other Churches of this nation, so that there 
are now more free negroes in their little State of Maryland. aloud 
than in the great States of New York and Ohio united; and in 
their metropolitan city, (Baltimore,) where, under our Methodist 
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ithers, there were hundreds of Methodist slaveholders, the number 
3now so small that it would be difficult without close search to 
ind one, and such as might be discovered would be found to be 
gases of old domestic service rather than of real slavery. 

4. They have been the successful protectors of this oppressed 
e against most new attempts by politicians to oppress them. 
ey were chief in defeating such an attempt in the Maryland Le- 
\gislature some few years ago; and to this influence must be mainly 
festive th the late utter failure of the convention in Baltimore to 


























|Tevive that attempt, where one man, claiming to be a Methodist, 
‘was found to be in favor of such oppressions, and was cited by the 
press as an example of our own Border Methodism, but it was found 
t he was not one of us, and is a member of the M. E. Church, 
uth. Methodism, we say, directly or indirectly, claims this honor, 
‘and it presents at this moment, throughout the region most harass- 
ed by erring men in the Church, the best example of practical 
‘interest for the colored man to be seen now on the surface of this 
Nation. 3 
_* 5. These Methodists have kept up a mighty practical protest 
vane slavery, one of the strongest that could be, by precluding 
veholders from their ministry. The few facts to the contrary, 
which heedless brethren have attempted to disparage our com- 
n honor before the world, have at most been but exceptional, 
and most of them, if not all, as in the case of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, have been met with decision and dignity by the ministry. 
6. The Methodist ministry of the Border led the way in the bat- 
of the General Conference against Southern pro-slavery en- 
shments. They arraigned one of their own members there, 
der appeal, for becoming a slaveholder, not by purchase, but 
by marriage. At the same session they fought against the 
th to keep slavery out of the episcopacy, and succeeded, and 
ough all those memorable events by which the unity of Ameri- 
| Methodisin was sacrificed for the cause of the slave, they were 
ng the leaders, and have since been the front line of the conse- 
ent battles. 
_ Such are the facts; they were cited by the London (Wesleyan) 
latchman some time ago against impeachments of our Church by 
ish ultraists; we may well cite them ourselves; they affect 
oir common honor; they speak louder than ten thousand shouts 
of party. We know that opinions and sayings of individual men, 
oreven hasty doings of Conferences, may be set off against these 
: but how many of the same kind could, a few years since, be 
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To say that such men are pro-slavery, because they dissent 
from some of our practical methods, will not do. History will de- 
ire Otherwise; the common sense and candor of the popular 
J will impeach the impeacher. He may by clamor, or the use 
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of occasional exceptional facts, (not more numerous, however, than 
we can find nearer home, in matters of admitted Christian morals,) 
succeed for a time in confusing the public mind about their posi-| 
tion, but he can do so only fora time. You might as well think 
of permanently obscuring a mountain, whose head is in high sun- | 
light, by raising a dust on the roads at its base, as to impeach the 
common honor of Methodism respecting its treatment of the op- 
pressed colored race in this section of our territory. . “4 

Let it not here be said that these are self-seeking flatteries; the 
man that is capable of such a base imputation must have a fitting 
source of it in his own degraded heart. These Border men are in) 
the minority among us. Through the deplorable course of some | 
of us, they stand with little else in the Church but their integrity 
and ancient honor. We vindicate the honor of the Chureh when) 
we speak of them. For us personally they have the highest gift to. 
grant in return for what we can say for them; their Christian re-| 
spect, but nothing else. We know this and they know it. Nor let 
the other slander, not unusual lately, that we have changed our} 
tone toward them, be added here. We have always thus spoken | 
of our Border work ; we sha]l have occasion to show in these pages 
that not only we, but our Conference, and our old anti-slavery 
leaders in the Eastern States, so vindicated them. A deplorable 
change has come, not over us, but over those who oppose us; and 
we know nothing in the whole course of American Methodism 
more sad, more lamentable, than the manner in which the ancient 
brotherhood of the Centre and the North, so mutually related by. 
old ties, has been thrown away in our late strifes; strifes in which 
our most important position against slavery, by its directest access. 
to it, has been perilled if not lost—the misrepresentations, the 
newspaper and pamphlet attacks, the use and abuse of occasional 
and exceptional facts on the Border, the journeying of zealous but 
imprudent brethren from Conference to Conference to impeach sis- 
ter Conferences, and still worse, to increase their already scarcely, 
supportable embarrassments. Men of God, Methodist preachers of 
whatever section, these things ought not soto be! Neither God 
nor men can long allow such treatment to your own brethren, 
whose history presents the above facts, whatever incidental mat-, 
ters of regret or objection you can allege against them. — an 

One more preliminary consideration. We are not alarmists; we 
err in the other direction, if at all. The ery of disunion respect- 
ing the States we have all come to look upon as a folly, whether 
justly or not; but the division of Churches by this question is ‘ 
very different thing. It has occurred virtually in several instances; 
in our own case it is a signal historical fact. There can be no just 
attempt then to laugh at such an event as farther impossible, 
While we would remonstrate with all parties against such a peril, 
we feel that we should be faithless to our responsibility if we did 
not here give solemn warning that such a danger again impends 
over us. We do so with all possible sobriety, and for no other de: 
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sign than to recall, not one party alone, but all parties, to a solemn 
review of their respective responsibilities, for the result—not to 
dictate regarding the policy suitable to them, (that will be consid- 
ered in its right place,) but to remind all concerned, that for all 
these things God will bring us into judgment. And now, before 
we enter more directly upon the disputed measures proposed for 
the next General Conference, we would admonish our brethren 
and ourselves of the coming peril. We are determined, if the 
calamity of farther divisions among us shall come, not to bear to 
our grave the insupportable remorse of having recklessly encouraged 
them. In Jess than twelve months that solemn issue may again be 
known in our history ; men, whether on one side or the other, who 
would shrink with terror from its responsibility, may now be giv- 
ing their influence to measures which, when too late for escape, 
may render it absolutely inevitable. Not merely for the sake of 
our common cause, but as we would save any individual brother 
from the life-long remorse of such a responsibility, we lift our hum- 
ble voice, now and here, and say, beware! In view of the facts 
above mentioned, and the almost certain prospects of this re- 
form, you cannot incur such a calamity for your Church and your 
children without a degree of guilt which no tears can wash out. 
Say not we must take care of the slave rather than the Church. 
You must take care of both, and whatever your party relations, 
like your transatlantic brethren, you can take care of both. Say 
not “principle” is involved, and you must stand up for “ princi- 
ple,” and leave consequences to God. God requires you to take 
care of consequences as well as of principles. No men are less wise 
or more dangerous than such as cry out about conscience for great 
principles, independently of consequences. There are some exi- 
gencies in which all dangers should be challenged, but they are 
rare. This is certainly not one such. A wise man will feel that in 
proportion as the principle involved in his course is important, is 
the importance of care in its application. We address you not 
now, brethren, as of one or anvther party, but as men af any party, 
and we say again you are not partisans respecting essential princi- 
ples, but respecting measures, Circumstances which cannot be ques- 
tioned show that (whatever errors you can impute to one another) 
the evil of slavery is giving and must inevitably give way within 
your limits; it is dying of itself; time, brotherly forbearance, with 
a maintenance of your common principles, absolutely guarantee 
you a final deliverance from your present respective embarrass- 
ments. Under tl ese circumstances we say unto you, as from God, 
and with what we believe would be the verdict of all the impar- 
tial Christian world, that to sacrifice your unity again on this ques- 
tion, would be an act of sacrilege and madness: and that whoso- 
ever, twelve months hence, shall have a responsibility for such an 
act, will go to his grave sinitten with the sense of a great, an in- 
supportable woe. Men of Israel, take from the humblest one 
among you the word of exhortation—allow him to plead at least 
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for its unity and safety; turn not aside from the entreaty with the - 
charge that it is partisan or exaggerated ; it is neither; it is writ- 
ten under the eye of God, and in view of facts which confront you 
on every side. Let us then go to our closets and sanctuaries, and: 
seek in prayer to purify our vision from the dust of our strifes; let 
us lay aside any partisan or self-seeking motives that may have en- 
croached tpon our souls in the struggle ; let us renew our common 
loyalty to our common'cause. If we do so, who believes that we 
shall be willing, on either side, to risk our unity in the coming 
ear? . 
‘ That circumstances are fast pressing us to a crisis, and, unless 
prayerfully foreseen, will force it upon us, cannot be denied. We — 
all know the tendencies about us here in the North. Searcely a 
word is necessary on that point. If we look to the Border itself, - 
we see equally ominous signs. A brother, who we understand 
ranks high for his calm wisdom, reviewing in the Baltimore Advo- 
cate the probable course of the North in the next General Con- 
ference, writes: 

‘On the supposition that this [an utterly prohibitory rule] will 
be the case, what should be the course of the‘ border?’ Thisisa 
momentous question, and ought to be well considered before any 
conclusion is adopted. According to my humble judgment there 
are but three cotrses of action before us out of which to choose. 
We might continue our present relation to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and nullify practically the new rule. This would be the 
only course we could pursue, if we should remain in connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, for it would be simply im- 
possible to enforce such a rule in our territory. But in my judg- 
ment adherence to tlie Methodist Episcops] Church with such a 
rule would be utter rnin to our cause in the slave territory. This 
course, then, is out of the question. Another course open to us is 
to go‘ South. This, in some respects, is preferable to the former; 
but there are perhaps insuperable difficulties in the way. The 
two parties along the immediate Border could never be made to 
harmonize and unite as one Church, Besides, the ultra pro- 
slavery position of the Church, South, is an effectual barrier to 
such a union. We cannot consent to abandon our old anti-slavery 
platform for the pro-slavery platform of the South. We believe it 
to be the old platform of the fathers and of the Bible, and cannot 
abandon it for the wild vagaries of either abolitionism or pro- 
slavery. It only remains for us then to asswme an independent po- 
sition, and standing by the ‘ Discipline as it is,’ to which we have 
pledged ourselves again and again, maintain and preserve our old- 
fashioned conservative Methodism, equally removed from the fa- 
natical extremes of both North and South. Such a course, it is 
admitted, will not be entirely without difficulties, but it will have 
less than either of the others, and besides, is the only one we can 
pursue with safety to the cause of Christ. It should not be de- 
cided by the ministry alone; the laity should also be called upon 
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for their counsel and aid in this important juncture. Hence a 
convention should be called, composed of ministers and laymen, to 
decide upon the course to be pursued.” sale 

_ We have not quoted this to discuss it, but simply as a sign of 
. the times. 

On the other hand, what are the signs of the North? Look 
into the papers and see, or examine the proceedings of many of our 
Conferences, composed of excellent and devoted brethren. Not 
long since, the preceding chapter, on a question of Methodist law, 
a question of the profoundest importance, was published in a news- 
paper. Not our ability, but the historical facts of the case, and 
the testimonies of many of our oldest preachers and Church ad- 
ministrators, settled, as we believe, beyond question, that: subject. 
Immediately a brother editor, whose real loyalty to the Church 
we cannot doubt, however we may doubt his measures, replied : 

“ But if the three-fourths are not obtained, or if two-thirds of 
the General Conference will not vote for a change in the General 
Rule, then, in spite of the Advocate’s pleading, or any other 
pleading, the next General Conference will pass a chapter forbid- 
ding slaveholding, and making what Dr. Stevens calls a ‘new term 
of membership,’ let the consequence be what 1t may.” 

Of course this was quoted with a significant heading by the 
Northern Independent, and passed along for Methodist indorse- 
ment. And the brother editor who gave it birth returned to the 
subject, declaring that, ‘‘ If this act rends Churches and Conferences, 
so much the better: the testimony will be so much the stronger, 
and more acceptable to God.” 

Again we say, these passages are not cited from the opposite 
. directions for the purpose of discussing, them; we shall not evade 
that discussion when we reach its place. We give them now only 
as indications, and we say to all impartial and thoughtful men 
among us, that the time has come, and is now upon us, in which 
the wise and forbearing spirit of our fathers must reassert itself in 
the Church, or in twelve months we may sit down in sorrow 
amidst its desolations. Another division under our present. cir- 
cumstances cannot be local; it would be a relief if it could be; 
but it will strike through our whole central mass;, it will destroy 
the very morale of our cause; it will be pronounced an amazing 
infatuation by all our leading sister denominations; it will bea 
proof to observers, without and within the Chureh, that God has 
cast us off as unworthy of the great honors and destinies which he 
has proffered us. ‘ ‘py 

Onur laity, we believe, are generally right on the subject; could 
they influence directly our legislature, there could be little fear of 
the result; most of them are now settled’ in ‘their opposition to 
slavery, and are using their rights as citizensirespecting it; but 
they are equally opposed to rash Church measures. . We doubt not 
they would overwhelmingly oppose any measure tending to further 
division among us, as a disaster to the cause of the slave as well as 
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to the Church. But they have as yet no representative way of 
doing so. Let them, however, fail not to do what they can to 
protect their Church. ada 
We conclude this chapter with one sad, and with one cheering 
thought. The first is, that such is the state of party feeling among - 
us, that even this brotherly exhortation will be misconstrued, if 
not scorned, by some; a spirit which is one of the saddest omens 
of our possible calamities. But there is a better thought also; the 
hope that God will so inspire the soul of the Church that our 
opponents themselves, on either side, may, twelve months hence, 
be able joyfully to cite this our exhortation as an instance of 
exaggerated fear. God grant that they may have that boast 
over us! i> 





? 
CHAPTER IV. 
Wuar me ae WE DO ON THE SuBJEOF? 


What is the present Theory of the Church on it?—That Theory is Scriptural—It is 
Wesleyan—The new Plans—The Providence Conference Rule—The Cincinnati 
Rule—Other Plans. 


Wuat should the General Conference do respecting slavery ? 
We have said that, in answering this question, we should un- 
derstand well what is our present Church relation to the evil. 

1. The theory of the Church on slavery we have already given, 
as we understand it: That the Church, not utterly prohibiting it 
in the membership, has prohibited it in the episcopate, in the 
ministry, in al] Church official stations wherever emancipation is 
legally practicable, and forbidden the “buying and selling” of 
slaves, so that it is virtually limited to families who are already 
entangled in the evil—-and its toleration in such families, the whole 
upshot of our discipline on the subject, in fine, is not for its re- 
stricted perpetuation, but for its amelioration and final “ exrtir- — 
pation.” | pik? 

We have admitted, however, the defects of the letter of our 
law, and also of its administration on the subject—that slavery did 
ercroach upon the Church through these defects until, creeping 
into the ministry, and even the episcopate, the Church had to arise 
and throw it back. We have admitted also that a more express 
form of our law or standard sentiment is desirable, not only to pre- 
vent any such declension again, but also to put an end to misrep- 
resentations and to correct admitted errata, which have crept into 
the General Rule on the subject. We voted for the purpose at the 
last General Conference; we have always been ready to vote for 
it, with but one qualification, namely, that it should be done under 
circumstances which will not defeat our very design of benefiting 
the slave; that with a good standard on the subject already, we 
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should not risk our unity (by reason of temporary circumstances) 
for the sake of a mere verbal change, a change which the corrected 
public sentiment among us recognizes, though local difficulties 
(fast yielding) may render inexpedient. 

Such, then, is the only slavery allowed in our Church—slavery 
put under the Discipline of the Church, with the design of its final 
““extirpation,” and in which the Golden Rule itself is to apply. 
Some nen will say this is not slavery; the Church need not 
quarrel with them about that; it would be but a quarrel about 
words; the institution in its legal form exists within our territory, 
and all candid men know that this is what is meant here. It is 
admitted that there may be a proper enough distinction made be- 
tween the essence and form of slavery; we have complained only 


that the distinction is too often made for the apparent purpose of 


an evasion; that partisans in denouncing a/l slaveholding, often 
when pressed with special cases, show that they did not mean all ; 
and that even in proposing forms of solemn law on the subject 
they hide the exceptions; they decline to give the candid meaning 
by expressing it as it should always be expressed in such grave 
cases. 

The above theory of the Church on slavery has been often 
asserted by our fathers. Bishop Hedding himself, in his famous 
“Golden Rule argument,” for which he was denounced, if not 
persecuted, for years, by a class of ultraists, says: 


‘¢ All acts in relation to slavery, as well as to every other subject, which 
cannot be performed in obedience to this rule [the ‘Golden Rule’], are to 
be condemned, and ought not to be tolerated in the Church. If no case 


‘ean be found where a man can own a slave, and in that act obey this rule, 


then there is no case in which slave owning can be pest But if one 
case can be found where a man may hold a slave, and by the civil law own 


him, and in that act obey this rule, then there may be ten such cases, or 


tén thousand..... Not that they claim or exercise all their rights over 
their servants that the laws are intended to give them; this their disci- 


pline, their conscience, their religion, and their Bible forbid; but they 


claim and exercise only so many rights as the laws of justice and mercy 
require. The law of Virginia forbids epapcipaling any slave after he is 
forty or forty-five years old, and even renders the thing impossible. What, 
then, can the Methodists in that state do with their slaves who are over 
that age, but hold them, and act toward them according to the Saviour’s 
rule? In several of the Southern states, if a slave is emancipated, and is 
not out of the state in a short time, the civil officer is required by law to 


take him and sell him at public vendue to the highest bidder.” 
’ * % * * * * 


‘‘ There may be hypocrites among those brethren, who hold slaves for 
gain, or who treat them unjustly and cruelly. Let them be condemned 
with the sinners, let them be expelled from the Church ; but do not con- 


_demn the righteous with the wicked, nor grieve those whom God has not 
grieved.” 
. * 


% * * * *% * 
“The Church has declared the system of slavery to be a great evil. In 


the principles of her government she has uniformly condemned all injustice 


and cruelty toward slaves, as well as toward all other human beings; but 
she has never said, so far as I know, that there could be no circumstances 
in which a man could own slaves, and yet, be innocent—nay, she has said 
to the contrary.” 
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These were the rational and Scriptural sentiments of Bishop 
Hedding on this question; and they were such as were generally 
entertained by Methodist. anti- -slavery men, after the secession of 
Messrs. Scott, Sunderland, &c., until about the time of the last 
General Conference. Tendencies to the old aberrations, threaten- 
ing similar danger, have reappeared among us, mostly ‘under the 
leadership of men who took no part in, and therefore derived ‘no 
experience from, those perilous days. 

If. Such is the actual platform of our Church on this quero 
and we proceed to affirm that it is the Scriptural platform. We 
are not now about to re-open the modern ‘“ Scriptural argument ”on 
the subject—modern, we say, for the recent views advanced in 
certain quarters were never heard of till modern times, and were 
totally unheard of among theologians till even comparatively recent 
times, And one thing may be “unhesitatingly affirmed, that not a 
single book of Biblical exegesis which has proceeded froin a scholar 
of accredited authority, in Europe or elsewhere, away from our 
party excitements, can be found to sustain the recent exegesis ; and 
further, that not a single Church historian, ancient or modern, of 
like character, has given countenance to it. If it is asked 
whether we have read them all, so as to be able to speak so 
decisively, we reply, we have read enough of them to know 
whereof we affirm. On a question like this a man may speak as he 
can of certain matters of science, so clearly settled, so uniform in 
the tenor of their demonstration, that he cannot be mistaken. 
The best work on the subject is from the pen of one of our own 
writers (Dr. Elliott), and may be had at our Book Rooms; to it we 
must refer any doubtful reader. He will find in it that slaveholding 
was tolerated in the ancient Church as it is in ours; that the 
apostles did not refuse slaveholders Church membership ; "that they 
put into operation principles and a moral discipline which would 
place the slave in Christian brotherhood with his master, and 
would ultimately ‘“extirpate” the institution by reforming the 
social system of Christianized nations; but that what is now called 
a ‘‘prolibitive rule,” as a term of Church membership, finds no 
example in the Scriptures or the subsequent apostolic Chureh. 
Methodism, we repeat, stands here on the Bible. 

Nor let the abuses which ultra slaveholders make of this fact; 
be alleged against it. The Scriptures are against ultraists on’ both 
sides. * They commend themselves to the common sense of all men 
in this respect. It is only under analogical difficulties that the 
policy of the apostles can be fully claimed as an example. Many 
individual men cannot claim sanction from it for retaining their 
slaves; but eertainly the Church in our circumstances can for 
retaining the apestolic example. But on this point more directly. 

III. We have said that the theory of our Charch on slavery is 
essentially Wesleyan, that is, such as Wesley and the subsequent 
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leaders of Wesleyan Methodism have taught. The Wesleyan 
Conference has declared to our General Conference that its own 
views of the question are those “held by our great founder, and 
which have indeed been for many years avowed in your own book 
of Discipline,*and other public documents, and are, we believe, in 
strict accordance with our merciful and righteous Christianity.” 
They wished our Churel: to be active like themselves on the sub- 
ject, but never suggested that its discipline was not Scriptural, or 
that a new and prohibitive rule was desirable; and our late dele- 
gates to England will bear us. testimony that from the highest to 
the lowest members of the Conference, who conversed with them 
on the subject, the idea of an utterly prohibitive rule, cutting off 
all men involved in slaveholding, but who are willing to’ come 
under our Scriptural Discipline, and thus virtually cutting off the 
Church itself from access to slavery, would be preposterous, and 
contrary to all the precedents. of Wesleyan Methodism. The 
Biblical commentators of Methodism were decided opposers of 
slavery, yet agree with the universal exegetical authorities about 
the Scriptural allusions to it; Adam Clarke, himself a zealous 
emarcipationist, declaring expressly that “‘the word doulos, which 
we translate servant, properly means slave, one who is the entire 
property of his master.” Wesley. wrote pungently against the. 
slave trade before the question of emancipation itself came up, yet 
in his * Thoughts on Slavery” he often refers to slaveholding; he 
denounces it, as our Church does, as a great evil; he urges eman- 
cipation in every possible case, as our Church theoretically does 
and practically should; he denies the possibility of any justice in 
the essential principle of slavery ; yet it is well known that he did 
not prohibit the relation of Christian master and slave.’ He met 
in England Nathaniel Gilbert, Speaker of the House of Assembly 
in Antigua, West Indies, received him to his society, baptized two 
of his slaves who were with him, sent them back with his blessing 
to the West Indies, where they founded Methodism—now enrolling 
more than fifty thousand communicants. Had Wesley’s “ United 
Society ” been bound by such a prohibitive rule, as is now proposed, 
it is probable that all this most magnificent result of the Wesleyan 
missions would have been unknown. West India emancipation 
itself has sprung from the good sense and Scriptural policy of 
Wesley in this case. Gilbert preached in his own house for some 
years, and organized classes in the West Indies. He lived and died 
aslaveholder; Wesley corresponded with him, directing him in. 
his labors, but never chose to interfere with his relations to his 
slaves under his peculiar circumstances. We have referred to the 
articles in the Methodist Quarterly (1858) of Rev. Mr. Shrewsbury, 
a Wesleyan missionary among the slaves of the West Indies; he 
says: 

“Mr. Wesley’s position in regard to Mr. Gilbert was somewhat analo- 


gous to that of Paul to Philemon. Mr. Wesley did not discuss, with him 
the general question of freedom or slavery ; indeed, it does not seem to 
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have occurred to their minds on either side. Wor shall we probably err if 
we conclude that at that time a providential direction was given to the 
current of their thoughts, whereby hostility was not provoked by prema- 
* ture debates, which might have formed a barrier to that blessed sphere of 
missionary operations which God was about to open in the West Indies. 
The germinant principle of freedom was left to grow up under the shadow 
of the Gospel; and it was effectually, though incidentally, guarded by 
those excellent Rules, which equally applied to Gilbert and his slaves as 
members of ‘the United Society’ of ‘the people called Methodists.’ ”” _ 


This same writer, referring to early Methodism and slavery in 
our country, remarks of Garrettson and Coke: 


‘¢ Both were determined enemies of slavery. They never patronized it 5 
on the contrary, they did not fail to declare their aversion to the system as 
evil and unjust; and.so far every Christian missionary may, and ought to 
concur with them. But they did not act with equal prudence; and the 
result was, that one [Coke] raised against himself a violent storm of hatred 
and prejudice, which the other, withont any sinful compromise, avoided. 
But now, and in a slave state, he [Ccke] altogether adopted another course ; 
and, as it appears to us, in a very injudicious manner. Not content with 
opposing it in the manly, yet safe and prudent way that Garrettson had 
done, he openly preached against it in his public ministry. .. The result 
was, he raised against himself a violent storm of persecution, and effected 
no good, comparable to the evil that ensued He even compromised the 
-welfare of those whose interest he was zealous to promote. For, on re- 
turning to the same state a few days afterward, he found ‘a revolt among 
the slaves was greatly dreaded by their masters,’ insomuch that he ‘ found 
it. necessary to enforce on the negroes the duty of obedience while they 
were held in bondage.’ His biographer acknowledges that the doctor 
‘learned wisdom by what he had suffered ;’ and that wisdom never after- 
ward forsook him, for he was not known to try the experiment in the 
West Indies subsequently, of making slavery a pulpit topic in the midst of 
a slave-holding community. And it may be safely affirmed, that no Wes- 
leyan missionary attempted it prior to emancipation ; however right it was 
for them, after that event, to lead the freed slave to acknowledge the good- 
ness of God, and even to feel grateful to their masters for the blessings of ~ 
freedom which they had obtained. If the doctor or the missionaries had 
inveighed against slavery from the pulpit in the West Indies, they would 
have closed at once the door against their own usefulness. The mission- 
aries, in their public ministrations, confined themselves exclusively 
to the work of preaching the Gospel, after the manner of the apostles, 
without debating, arbitrating, or judging between tie master and the slave. 
This portion of Methodistic history, in connection with slavery, and drawn 
from America, is highly valuable, inasmuch as it is seen to have produced 
a powerful impression on the mind of Dr. Coke, and to have moderated hls 
proceedings when, in the year following, he was led to the establishment of 
the West Indian mission.” pees 


Again be adds: 


' “For halfa century from the commencement of Methodism the slaves 
never expected freedom, and the missionaries never taught them to expect 
it; and when the agitations of later years unavoidably affected them more _ 
or less, as they learned, chiefly through the violent speeches of their own 
masters .or overseers, what was going on in their favor in England, it was 
missionary influence that moderated their passions, kept them in the 
steady course of duty, and prevented them from sinning against God by 
offending against the laws of man. Whatever outbreaks or insurrections 
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at any time occurred, no Methodist slave was ever proved guilty of incen- 


-diarism or rebellion for more than seventy years, namely, from 1760 to 


1834. 

‘The missionaries were quict emancipators without aiming at it; for 
the Gospel is the forerunner of freedom. In the meantime they were con- 
servators of the masters’ interests, and especially on critical occasions, as 
will be made to appear. It was in that way Methodism acted upon slavery, 
s0 far as the missionaries themselves and their personal labors were con- 
w vie The instructions furnished them by the committee in London run 
thus.: 

‘*¢¢ As in the colonies in which you are called to labor a great proportion 
of the inhabitants are in a state of slavery, the committee most strongly 
eall to your recollection what was so fully stated to you when you were 
accepted as a missionary to the West Indies, that your only business is to 
promote the moral and religious improvement of the slaves to whom you 
may have access, without in the least degree, in public or private, inter- 
fering with their. civil condition. On all persons, in the state of slaves, you 
are diligently and implicitly to enforce the same exhortations which the 
apostles of our Lord administered to the slaves of ancient nations, when by 
t eir ministry they embraced Christianity. Ephesians vi. 5-8; Col. iii. 22~ 
25. ; 

“These extracts from the printed instructions drawn up by Richard 
Watson, and put into the hand of every missionary on receiving his 
appointment, will show, more clearly than anything else can do, the precise 
and single aim of the missionaries toa slave population. No missionary 
was ever accused of violating those instructions; and their course was 
certainly more moderate than brethren of some other denominations thought 
to be right; and it occasionally exposed them to the reproaches of those 
whose zeal was more conspicuous than their ‘meekness or wisdom.’ It 
must be obvious that missionaries guided by instructions worded with so 
much accuracy and precision, could*not possibly operate against slavery 
otherwise than by spiritual means; which, however, after all, are the 
safest, best, and most effectual that can be employed. The hope of the 
slave lies in the purity and power of the Gospel; and nothing short of the 
Jeaven of Christianity pervading political legislation will ensure the slave 


freedom, or prepare him to receive his right with advantage.’’* 


Thus was Wesleyan Methodism, like American Methodism, 
essentially anti-slavery, yet prudent, with a Scriptural expediency, 
respecting’the great evil, and thus did it at last help to extinguish 
slavery in the British empire. It kept its missionaries from risking 
their spiritual work by interference with. it; it never made a “ pro- 
hibitory rule” of Church membership, but admitted slaveholders 
down to the last day of slavery. Like us, it prohibited preachers 
from owning slaves, even by marriage, but it tolerated the relation 
in members because of the local difficulties of the subject. This 
writer justly remarks that 


'* Mr. Watson, in his ‘‘ Defence of Missions,” expresses the apostolic policy as 
we describe it above. He says: 

“Christianity found a great portion of society in the civilized world, to which it 
was first commmunicated, in a state of absolute servitude ; but it neither sanctioned 
the practice of slavery, nor directly abrogated it. It taught men duties suitable to 
the circumstances in which it found them. It gave no plans of civil government, 
nor any systems of political regulation, It taught all men mercy, justice, peace, 
sobriety, diligence, and brotherly love ; and left those great principles gradually to 
work that amelioration in the civil state and relations of society in which all would 
be equally interested. By this model the Methodist missionaries have been directed. 
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‘Tf the extreme and universal condemnation of every slaveholder, ‘of 


x 


whatever rank or degree,’ be correct, reason would have required that the 


missionaries Wesley sent to the West Indies should have shut the door of 
admission into his society against the slaveholder, as such; and that he 


should haye apologized for his intimacy and correspondence with Gilbert 
and others, on the ground of his unacquaintedness in those days with the ~ 


evils which now so strongly affected his mind.” 


Mr. Shrewsbury even thinks Wesley too strong in the language 


of his “Thoughts” on the subject; we do not; he condemned the 
principle of slavery in totality; but he knew that to condemn as 
sinful every case of the relation was unscriptural and absurd... 
But, as remarked above on the Scriptural argument, analogical 
difficulties alone can justify the use of the apostolic and Wesleyan 
policy in the case. The Wesleyans believed the apostolic example 
applicable to this case; but in England they were active in the 
anti-slavery movement (though never contending for views: which 
would justify. our extreme advocates of a “ prohibitory rule 3”) 


they did not believe, with ultra conservatives, that the Church, — 


under suitable circumstances, had no right to speak on the subject, — 


but must leave it to politicians. Far otherwise; their position was, 
in fine, as nearly that of our conservative-progressive anti-s'avery 
party as any two cases in history could possibly be; and this party, 
not our ultralists, are the only true Wesleyan anti slavery Metho- 
dists in the New World—the only party that can expect to do real 


good, and save alike slave and Church; any other, if successful, — 


will ruin both, ; 


The analogies which justified the apostolic and the Wesleyan 


policy apply to our condition, if possible, with increased force. 
Slavery existed in the apostolic age under -heathenism ; here it is 
intrenched in the exasperated errors of a corrupt. Southern Chris- 
tianity, as much more adverse to the success of true Christianity as 
popery is worse for it than heathenism. We stand on the border 
of that fallen Christianity ; we propose with our Scriptural anti- 
slavery Discipline (truly such notwithstanding its verbal defects) to 
march into it and reclaim it. What could we do with an utterly 
prohibitory rule? What more than the apostles with such an:em- 
barrassment among the Romans, or the Wesleyans in the West 
Indies? Who does not see that by such a policy we only ent off 
slavery from ourselves by cutting off the Church from access to it? 
That we retreat from the contest rather than enter it? There are 
many slaveholders in the South we doubt not (and if there are not 
hereafter there may be) who, seeing, as they must, the evils of slaye- 


ry, might be the first to welcome a prudent Church which would, in- 
y 5 P a) 


an evangelical way, reach and remedy it; like Gilbert in the West — 


Indies, they might be the first to join us ; but with a prohibitory rule 
we should only cast them from us, and defeat our own design. What, 
too, are we to do elsewhere throughout the world so far as slavery 
exists? and it exists in some form in much of it. What in. Brazil, 
with its more than four millions of negroes, the Spanish: colonies, 
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with their million and a half, the Dutch colonies, Turkey, Russia, 


and much of the Oriental world? In fine, our ultral policy would 


_ bind the Church in an unscriptural circumscription which would 
annihilate our capacity as a universal Church. The first man in 


any of these portions of the world to enter our communion might, 
like Gilbert, be involved in the difficulties of the evil; should -we 
cast him away? Does not the analogy of the apostolic and Wes- 
leyan policy apply in the remaining heathen world, and still more 


_ in lands of a corrupt Christianity? In fine, the Wesleyan policy 
and that of our fathers is the Scriptural policy. We cannot ignore 


it while trae Wesleyan common sense is respected among us. And 
precisely here will be the chief disaster of any ultral measure. 
Men who know their Bibles and the history of the Church, but 
who lament slavery, will believe that they have to choose between 
our ultralism and the word of God; they will find themselves in a 
position where none of our former anti-slavery measures could 
place them ; they will cry out for the divine word against our word ; 
they will denounce against us the terrible malediction (Rev. xxii. 
18, 19,) against a virtual addition to the divine oracles, by an un- 
scriptural addition to the conditions of communion in the Church 
of God. In fine, we and our anti-slavery cause stand, in view of 
this policy, in # posture more critical than ever was known before 
in our history. 

IV. What then ought we to do at the next General Conference? 
The preceding considerations will help us to decide. 

We may advance as far as we can without two disastrous re- 
sults ; 

1. Without violating the word of God by an unscriptural term 
of membership. : 

2. Without defeating our own good purpose by incurring a new 
division of the Church, and thus cutting ourselves off from access 
to slavery. These evils we believe we can avoid, if self-seeking par- 
tisanship on either side be sacrificed. We are not two parties on 
the essential subject, as hasbeen shown. We should meet in Gen- 
eral Conference as brethren. We should ask one another, What 
is the state of our Border work? what can be done safely in view 
of it? If such an investigation is made, as Methodist preachers can 
and should make it, not as partisans but brethren, as ministers of 
the Lord Jesus, our difficulties will vanish; the Church and the 
cause of the slave will be saved; we shall have the approval of 
our devout people, and of good portions of the Church of God in 
this and other lands, If we meet as partisans, and face one ano- 
ther as combatants, there seems no prospect but the overthrow of 
our cause. 

Of all the various schemes now pending we need not speak ; 
they amount to half a score, perhaps, of new general rules. 

All of them should be subordinate to the two conditions above 
stated. 

1. Of the latest and most advocated, (that of the Providence 
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Conference,) allow us to say that we do not, and cannot possibly 
indorse it in its present form. We believe it, in the above sense, 
anti-Scriptural, anti-Wesleyan, and fraught with disaster to the 
prospects of the Church and the slave. This open denunciation of 
it will at least be respected as proof that we are not ourselves self= 
seeking in our course on the question; forit is the favorite measure 
thus far. We do not denounce it as designed to be, what it really 
and literally is, an utterally prohibitive rule. The cireular which 

was sent forth with it by its projectors seems to make some ex- 
ceptions, and says that as the administration of the law will be 
local they can receive local attention; but why not candidly state 
so in thelaw? Going forth as it now stands, it must be under- 
stood by the meaing on its face. If administrators ean understand 
it otherwise, the world cannot. Is this the way to make solemn 
laws? the way to master great perils? or is it the way to provoke 
them? Is the Church contending then only fer party phrases, to 
see which party shall carry the day in the matter of verbal phrase- 
ology, and at a time of great public peril? God forbid! Let the 
Church say whatit means. Let it not be replied that other laws 
are equally laconic ; this relates to a question full of exasperation, 
and baffled with difficulties and confusion ; it should speak unmis- 
takably. If the exceptional cases are put in it, or proper ly implied, 
what then would it be but the “Discipline as it is,” ig 54 a 
change of words? 

2. The Cincinnati Rule we consider infinitely prererdtle to the 
ree It opposes the treatment of men, women, and. children as 
siaves, The Church by not only its provisions on 'slavery, but the 
Christian relation in which it places master and slave, virtually does 
away the chattelship or property principle in man. This rule — 
therefore is but an expression of its real doctrine—the doctrine of 
Wesley and of the New Testament. It admits’ of the exceptional 
cases referred to, not as clearly as might be, but clearly enough to 
render it superior in allrespects to the other measure. It is syno- 
nymus with that proposed at the last General Conference. “Those 
wlro voted for the latter, could also vote for this, as a just expression 
of our disciplinary doctrine. But having already a sound anti-. 
slavery platform, though it needs clearer defining, (if for nothing 
else, yet to save us from our wranglings,) we ought not to risk our 
unity and the cause of the slave by any course that may be found, 
by the assembled representatives of the Church, to involve as yet 
any such danger. One of two courses can be taken in that’ case, 
either of which could meet the utmost demand of an anti-slavery 
Methodist who has not partisanship to set off against the common 
interest. » 

1. There could be an address of the Conference aeeléleteie the 
sense of the Church on the whole subject. The usual Pastoral 
Address could do so. This would require no Restrictive Rule pro- 
cess; it could be clear and decisive; it might produce discussion, 
but not disunion. It would do good by discussion, for that is 
always preparatory for progress. Or, still better, 
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| 2, A note could be put in the margin of the General Rule de- 
claring that, 

Forasmuch as there have been various opinions respecting it and 
the general position of the Church on slavery, injurious to our cha- 
racter asa Church and embarrassing to our Southern Border, there- 
Sore vt 78 the sense of the Conference that the only cases of slave- 
holding admissible to our communion, according to the significance. 
of our standards and the opinions of our fathers, are such as are 
consistent with the Golden Rule, and these are admissible, not for 
the sanction or perpetuation of the great evil,” but for its amelio- 
ration and ‘‘eatirpation,” 

This likewise would not require the Restrictive Rule process ; 
we believe it could be carried, not merely with a majority, but 
with a unanimous vote. And is it possible that a body of Christian 
ministers, who could all vote for this; can prefer to wrangle through 
whole weeks, and at last perhaps scatter to the winds their denom- 
inational unity, for the sake of mere forms of law which could not 
possibly be truer to the word of God, nor more influential on pub- 
lic opinion, but which, by reason of party strifes, or local embarrass- 
ments and committals,; they find impossible to agree upon? 

The people of the Church, who with sound anti-slavery senti- 
ments, have shared but little in its ministerial strifes on the subject, 
stand before their pastors witnessing these possibilities. They will 
hold the ministry responsible for the result to them and their 
children. The Church itself stands before the world, having a good, 
however imverfect a discipline on slavery, but confronting a crisis 
in which it can maintain its unity and its fidelity to the slave, or 
sacrifice both for the sake of local or party strifes. The world and 
God will hold it responsible for the course it shall take. 





CHAPTER V. 


Urrrat NoveEtrizs. 


The Methodist Platform—Analogy—Church Authority to make new. Terms of Mem- 
bership—Antecedents of Methodist Antislavery against thenew Measures—Exam- 
 ples—Dr. Elliott on the Subject—What we need—Weeley’s evample, 


+ Wr have seen that the position of the Church on slavery, is 
anti-slavery; that it tolerates slaveholding, regulated by the moral 
discipline of the Gospel, among: laymen, only on account of the 
difficulties which may beset emancipation, and not with the design 
of sanctioning or perpetuating the evil, but for its amelioration and 
final “ extirpation.” We have seen that this wise platform on the 
subject is thoroughly Scriptural and Wesleyan; in accordance with 
St. Paul, the universal Church, John Wesley, and his English suc- 
cessors, down to our day ; that the so-called conservative-progress- 
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ive anti-slavery men among us are true Wesleyan emancipationists, 
and that the more ultral party or parties among us have deviated 
from the Wesleyan standard. The question of analogy has been 
examined, and been shown fully to sanction the course of Wesley 
and his successors in England and America. We have seen that an 
indiscriminate prohibitory rule, asa term of membership, would 
«probably have prevented the whole Wesleyan West India mission 
work, and the consequent West India emancipation; that it would 
cut us off from access to slavery, and be a retreat from it rather 
than a victory over it; that it would put around the Chureh a cir- 
cumsceription which would practically interfere with our aecess to 
much of thé world; that it would, in fine, be an unscriptural limi- 
tation on our character as a Church of Christ. To reply to ail this 
that it makes the Bible and the Church sanction slavery, is’ mere 
rhetoric, a fallacy which need not be answered with candid men: 
It is not an indorsement of slavery; it is a wise provision for its 
difficulties that the evil may the more effectually be mastered. The 
disputant who indulges in any such perversion of oar remarks, will 
do so with the self-conviction that he is trifling with words and 
with the good sense of his readers, on a subject which should be 
above such folly. Lee. 
While the question of analogy applies to our use of the aposto- 
lic example in respect to many practical measures, it should be borne 
in mind that it does not apply to the creation of a term of meimber- 
ship in the Church of Christ. The Bible is our exclusive standard 
in that respect; we have no more right to make an unseriptural 
condition of membership in Christ’s Church than we have a right 
to enforce in like manner a doctrine not taught in Seripture. This 
is a momentous fact, momentous for the authority of the divine 
word and the purity of the Church. It has been specifically recog- 
nized by our General Conference. In its famous report on lay 
representation, in 1528, it disclaimed as we have seen any strictly 
“legislative” powers, so-called; it declared that Christ was sole 
lawgiver in the Church, and that the Conference could only pro- 
vide for the enforcement of his laws. Our standard writings, so 
far as they havediscussed this point, have always maintained it. 
And precisely here, as has been stated, is the great peril of any 
ultral measure on slavery. Many men who are anti-slavery, and at 
a distance from the evil, (we know such, intelligent influential men,) 
say that they cannot succumb toa usurpation of unscriptural power 
in this respect. While they would go the farthest possible length 
against slavery, they would find themselves compelled to stand by 
the section of the Church which stood by the word of God. In 
fine, a new and perilous complication would be brought about by 
such a measure; a complication which would throw us,in the 
event of another division, into inextricable confusion. As our lay- 
men have not yet a representation in the General Conference, any 
such measure would be a terrible impeachment of our clergy, and 
would strike to the centre of our ecclesiastical system. If ever we 


had need ofthe wisdom which is profitable to direct, it is at this 
crisis ; and whatever may be the opinion of brethren respecting our 
logic, let them at least heed our earnest exhortation for a prayerful 
reconsideration of this whole matter, and a prudent calculation of 
its probable consequences to both the Church and the slave. A 
generous but inconsiderate sentiment, rather than conviction, res- 
pecting slavery. may peril both the slave and the Church at this 
‘point. <A most estimable brother, lately in conversation, admitted 
the Bibilical and Wesleyan example, but expressed such a wish to 
get through with the controversy and cast slavery entirely away 
frem us, that he was ready to vote for anything, however strong. 
Such a good man would probably be among the first to feel remorse 
after the deed was done, and its consequences were manifest in the 
division of the Church, and the loss of all farther ability of his own 
ty to reach and helpthe slave. This strife is hard for the Church, 
but the Church is in the world to battle with, not to shirk evil. We 
need repose indeed, but not entire repose; we should settle our 
fundamental questions on the subject, and no longer be distracted 
among ourselves about it; but by this very means we shall be 
better able to continue to exert ourselves against the evil, not only 
as citizens, but as Methodist citizens, 

We have said that the views thus given, as to the Biblical and 
Wesleyan policy and the treatment of our Border work, were com- 
mon among us from the time of the “Great Secession ” until re- 

cently, and that the late ultral proposals are novelties. Personally 
we are entitled to speak on this point from a long editorial con- 
nection with the controversy, and we affirm here most deliberately 
that the views we have advanced in these pages respecting our 

_ Border were advocated persistently by us in Zion's Herald. We re- 
fer to the past now, not merely for our own defence, but as show- 

ing the anti-slavery platform of the Church even in its most anti- 
slavery sections, 

The controversies which ensued from the General Conference 

of 1844 were continued and fierce. We defended continually the 
border Churches, Speaking of the Baltimore Conference and 
what was then the Kentucky Conference, we said in Zion’s Herald 
that 
~ ) “Such a body of men, living in the region of slavery, and yet for more 
‘han halfia century abjuring it-in their own persons, and refusing it admis- 
sion to their pulpits, is a moral prodigy—a glory in the Chureh and in the 
— world. It is the sublime achiovemont of the fathers of Methodism against 
‘slavery, perpetuated by sons worthy of their ancestry.” * * * 
Pies “Wel know of no more significant indication in the history of our Chureh 
than this spectacle, in the nineteenth century, of all the representatives of 
the South, {at the General Conference of 1844,] except two, besides the 
Baltimore Delegation, led on by Drs, Smith, Capers, Bascom, and Pierce, 
: frodusitg the ground inch by inch, day after day, ransacking the civil laws, 
sd 


roducivg the written opinions of pro-slavery magistrates, in a desperate 
truggle to compel slavery into tho Baltimore altars, Tt was the Persian at 
the straits of Dherthopy in but, thank God! the Spartan band prevailed, 
 -and Greece is saved. Lad the South succeeded in the Harding case, the 
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peculiar glory of the Baltimore Conference, kept undimmed through more 
than half a century, would have been obliterated, and slaveholders could no 
longer be precluded from her ministry. We point them to this anomaly, 
this ‘ burning and shining light,’ standing like a Pharos,” ete. 


Did we utter similar sentiments here for the first time, we sliould 
probably be branded by tnen who shared not the struggles of that 
day, as a time-server or compromiser; butithese are our old senti+ — 
ments, avowed in the midst of the most fiery contests known in 
the history ot the Church. We ever thus spoke of the “ border” 
Churches. The Christian Advocate asked, about this very time; 
the direct question: ‘' Does New England purpose to contend for a 
rule of Discipline which shall make the emancipation of slaves, by 
those who hold them, a condition of membership?” Zion’s Herald 
replied : + EARNS 


‘““We come directly to the point, and give an answer, in which we be- 
lieve all the East will coneur, namely, that New England agrees with the 
assertion, that the nominal or legal relation of slavery may exist without 
sin, and, therefore, it would be wrong to exclude members from the Church 
for it under all circumstances ; while she has no intetition, tacit or express- 
ed, of insisting on such a proposition in our present circumstances, | namely; 
after the secexsion of the South ;] deeming it both unjust and impolitic, it 
is her intention to abide by the constitution of the Church as it now is, an 
to use her constitutional powers for the ‘extirpation’ of slavery, as prudence, 
the best interests of the whole Church, and the providence of God may 
demand. She respects herself and the constitution of the Church too much 
to give any pledge whatever, except to abide by that constitution prudently 
and in the fear of God. Yet there is no portion of the Church that has 
more of her sympathies, and even admiration, than the noble Baltimore 
Conference and similar border sections; and we are sure that, as the breth= 
ren from Baltimore found her representatives at the last General Conference, 
so they will ever find them, the most prudently considerate of their cireum- 
stances of any delegation there. 


New England sustained us in these opinions, The next year 
one of the most thoroughly anti-slavery articles every issued in the 
East was published in the Herald, over the signatures of nearly 
all the leading abolitionists. Itwas too strong for public opinion, 
and met with no little opposition; but, even this document re- 
cognized the Baltimore brethren. It says: Biderss oe 


‘‘Our remarks may also be construed to reflect upon brethren, of the 
Baltimore Conference, but they are not, so intended. .None ean haveip 
higher regard for that body of Christian ministers than ourselves. We 
venerate them for their straightforwardness in keeping their body free from 
the great evil. Had other Conferences in the slaveholding states pursued the 
same course, New England had never troubled them, and. the. contemplated 
separation had never been named.” enlt 

Who then have changed ? we, or our ultral brethren ?. esl, 

And these leading abolitionists proceeded to express the “ hope 
that they [the Baltimore brethren] will long live in the Church to 
maintain the noble stand they have taken.” What need we say 
more? We might quote endlessly similar utterances. One we 
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cannot omit. We give it precisely as it stands in Zion’s Herald ot 
the same year, from our own Conference: 


‘ ‘6 RESOLUTIONS OF PROVIDENCE CONFERENOE. 


_ “1, Resolved, That we are satisfied with the Discipline of the Church as 
it is, on the subject of slavery; and as we have never proposed an alteration 
in it, so neither do we now, and that, in connection with our brethren of the 
other Conferences, we will ever abide by it. 

“9. Resolved, That we have entire confidence in the anti-slavery char- 
acter of our brethren of the Baltimore Conference; that we greatly rejoice 
that they stand, where they have ever stood, upon true Methodist ground ; 
that we deeply sympathize with them in all their trials which have arisen 
“out of their resolution to maintain their integrity ; and that we pledge our- 
selves to abide by them, in their support of Methodism, as transmitted to 
us by ‘the fathers.’ 

“The above was passed by a rising. vote of fifty-four te four. 

‘‘ Attest. [A true copy. ] 
“ D, Parren, Sec. of Con.” 


This certainly must astonish. the abolitionists of to-day who 
affect to bear away the flag and the honors of the cause, but who 
assuredly bear none of the scars of its older chivalry. Still later 
this Cunference repeated its pledge : 


*¢ The Providence Conference, at its session in 1847, ‘honors the Border 
Conferences for the noble and manly stand they have taken against the 
encroachments of slavery in the episcopacy.’ They say they are ‘en- 
couraged by promising indications and the fidelity of our brethren who 
are more immediately concerned.’ And they proceed to ‘pledge them- 
selves to maintain the satne conservative and true anti-slavery ground by 
which the Providence Conference has already become distinguished.” — 
Llliott’s Great Secession. : 


Such was the action and pledge (if we may so call it) ofa 
whole Conference (lacking four votes)—the Conference which we 
had the honor to represent in the late General Conference; and 
such was the uniform tenor of the editorials of Zion’s Herald on 
slavery in those days. 

Surely after these citation, no honest man will ever again im- 
peach us of having changed our tone on the subject. But we per- 
sonally are as nothing in this controversy. The above evidence, 
while it is thus available as a personal defence, is given. as 
proof demonstrative that the extreme measures now advocated 
among us are new measures—that the Church is summoned 
to meet a new omergency, one which, while it contravenes the 
position of the Bible, and that of Wesleyan Methodism, and 
threatens us with fearful disasters, contravenes also the position 
and pledges of our own abulitionism. Our Border brethren say to 
us that they cannot stand under the proposed new rules; that in a 
day of peril, standing by our anti-slavery Discipline and the anti- 
slavery action of the General Conference of 1844, the very “* break- 
water” against Southern pro-slavery hostility, they were compelled 
to protect themselves frum misrepresentation and ruin by a pledge 
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of faithfulness to our anti-slavery Discipline as it isthat they were 
justified in it by their sister Conferences, and by New England anti- 
slavery men. We must not then reply that they must be respon- 
sible alone for their pledge; we northern men justified them, and 
pledged ourselves to them; we thus saved to the Church the very 
vantuge ground, the battlefield of this great controversy ; shall we 
now sacrifice it? and sacrifice our pledge and our success to the 
slave, over whom we are contending? and, as many believe, the’ 
authority of our Wesleyan antecedents and of God’s word? And 
shall we do all this, involving the very destiny of our common 
cause, while it is conceded that we have already a Scripturally 
correct, though a verbally defective disciplinary standard on the 
subject, and the very evil against which we labor is giving way 
continually within our Border, and must sooner or later disappear 
by inevitable local causes? Oan it be possible that we can 
do so? Is it possible that within twelve months from now coun- 
sels in favor of such action are to prevail, in our General Con- 
ference, over the counsels of the universal Church, over all our. 
Wesleyan antecedents, over all] accredited interpretation of Serip- 
ture, over the solemn convictions of most of our own.people ? Let 
all brethren who are so determined stand prepared to meet the 
consequences after the next General Conference, and to review 
them on their death-beds, and in the day of judgment.* 

What we want, then, is not pro-slavery on the one hand, or un- 
scriptual ultralism on the other, but a sound, sensible, Scriptural 
anti-slavery, such as will secure us public respect and confidence, 


will stop the mouth of sophists on both sides, and thereby obtain 


us.a hearing and an influence on the subject which can be practical- 


* Dr. Elliott, as sound an anti-slavery man as our Church has, or ever had, 
expresses the truth in his history of the ‘“‘Great Secession.” ‘‘In the nature of 
the case, by the action of the slave laws on inheritance, there have been, and ever 
must be, while slavery exists in the state, more or less slavyeholders within the pale 
of the Church. This was the case previous to, at the organization of the Chureh, 
and ever since. Some of our most extensive revivals have been in the slave states 
when the Church was receiving slaveholders into her pale, and teaching them to 
emancipate when they could; and also teaching those who could not thus release 
them, to conduct toward them as our Saviour directed, in exercising the law of 
love. Some strong laws were made at an early day for excluding slaveholders, 
but to no purpose, as they could not be exercised without injustice and wrong; 
hence they were, by common consent, repealed or disused. as having’no practical 
or theoretic result. And this was the case with the Wesleyan Methodists, as well 
as in the United States; for tne Wesleyans had slavebolders in their communion 
till the day of general emancipation in the West Indies; and this course neither 
sanctions nor upholds slavery, while the moral principles of the Bible are brought 
to bear on the subject.. And this was the case, too, in the primitive Church, and 
slaveholders were within its pale, till slavery expired gradually under the influence 
of the Christian spirit and Christian principles. For it is idle to say that the Old 
and New Testaments countenanced or upheld slavery. And those few Churches in 
recent times which have made or attempted to make absolute non-slaving a term 
ot membership, have done little or nothing religiously to benefit slave or master; 
or they have shut themselves out entirely from the field of labor. The reason is, 
they have adopted a mere arbitrary theory, in place of the Gospel panacea of 
enlightenment, regeneration, and sanctification, and therefore could not succeed. 
This is history, and cannot be met except by dogmatism and self-sufficiency, and 
with some mixture of fanaticism and narrow sectarianism.” 193) 
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ly effective. We soberly believe that what we have contended for 
in these pages would have that effect infinitely more than any of 
our new and extreme measures. We soberly believe also that many 
| men, now carried along by these extreme measures, would agree 
with us in this judgment, could they only do what the present 
emergency so sulemnly demands of them, put themselves aside from 
all. party leadership, act with renewed self-collectedness and a re 
newed sense of their personal responsibility for the Church and the 
slave. Wecan agree on wise and safe measures if we will but thus 
act. The pledges of our Border brethren (repeated ‘several times, 
and with our justification) bind them to our existing anti-slavery 
standard; but not against the correction of its verbal defects, for 
were the latter the case they could never vote even for the correc- 
tion of the typographical errors (the ‘‘and” for or”) which have 
crept into the General Rule. They are pledged with our approval 
against new terms of membership; a more explicit statement of 
our real existing Scriptural position woutd be advantageous to 
them if made prudently and in a brotherly spirit; it would save 
them and us from much misrepresentation and injurious wrangling, 
and restore our peace as a Church; if in no other form, yet in that 
of the General Conference Address, or the note to the General Rule, 
suggested in the preceding chapter, they might concur, and we be- 
lieve unanimously concur. If this be so, then assuredly the world, 
the Church, and God himself will hold us responsible for endanger- 
ing the interests of the slave and the Church by unyieldingly per- 
sisting in measures which manifestly cannot be clearer or more con- 
clusive. ‘The alternative is fairly before the ministry, and our de- 
yout and considerate people cannot fail to perceive it. 

The great difficulty about all our controversies on this subject 
is the assumption of a fallacy which, when its asserters are pressed, 
they explain away, but seldom explain except when so pressed. 
It is the assumption that we must exclude all slaveholding because 
all is sinful. One of our brother editors exclaims that our Disci- 
pline is wrong in excluding slavery from the ministry, etc., while 
it tolerates it among laymen, for what is sinful in the one must be 
in the other, etc. This may be rhetoric, but our fathers had logic 
on the subject. The Church does not admit slavery in cases where 
it is sinful; it prohibits it wherever the difficulties of emancipation 
do not justify the continuance of the relation, and where they do, 
the Church puts it under the moral discipline of the Gospel in such 
manner as to correct its abuses. In such cases the Church shows 
that it does not consider the relation sinful, and common sense in- 
dorses that showing. : 

When it is proposed as one of the prohibitory rules, (now before 
the Conferences,) to say, “‘ Slaveholding—the buying and selling of 
men, women, and children, with an intention to enslave them,” 
and we find Wesley’s Temperance Rule quoted as a reason for this 
extreme and unqualified rule, namely, ‘* Drunkenness, buying or 
selling spirituous liquors,” etc., and the two compared as analogous, 
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what have we but another example of the fallacy mentioned ?* 
What man supposes that John Wesley would have applied a rule 
like this Temperance Rule to slaveholding? Take for a moment a 
real historical case. Nathaniel Gilbert was a slaveholder, 
and lived and died such. Wesley received him as a Methodist, and 
counselled and patronized him in the founding of the Wesleyan 
West India Missions, which prepared the way for West India eman- 
cipation. Slaveholders were received to the very day of emancipa- 
tion; and Wesley never objected to Gilbert’s relation to his slaves 
under his peculiar circumstances. Now if John Wesley believed 
that “slaveholding,” in all cases, was in the same category as 
*‘ drunkenness,” could he have possibly acted as he did? © In other 
words, if Gilbert were daily and hourly given to drunkenness, as 
he was to the relation of a slaveholder, does any man in his senses 
suppose Wesley would have recognized and sanctioned him as he 
did, never rebuking him? Most obviously Wesley believed in no 
such analogy. He did not believe that slaveholding should be thus 
classified; nor does the common sense of mankind believe it. 
Slavery is inherently sinful; but the guilt may not be on the Ohris- 
tian man who is actually entangled in it. The guilt is always 
somewhere; it may be on the souls of the men who first introduced 
the evil, or on the laws, or on the political partisans who make. 
emancipation impracticable; but it is not on such men as: our Dis- 
cipline admits as members of the Church, though involved in the 
difficulties of the evil. : 
But what is our local relation to this evil? 





CHAPTER VI. 


Our AotruaL ReLatrions To SLAVERY. 


Our Theoretical or Disciplinary Relations to Slavery—State of Public Opinion 

among us—Our Territorial Relation to Slavery—California, Texas, Arkansas, 

. Missouri, Kentucky, Western Virginia, the Baltimore and Philadelphia Cone 

ferences—Statistics of Slaveholders in the Membership and the Officiary—What 
mean the new Agitations ? baci 


Waar are our actual relations to slavery? We have answered 
this question so far as our theoretical or disciplinary relations to 
the “great evil” are concerned, and have claimed that we have a 
sound Wesleyan and Biblical platform respecting it—though need- 
ing a better verbal statement to save us from misrepresentation, 
internal wrangling, and occasional maladministration—and_ that, 
with slight exceptions, we are not two parties on the essential sub- 


“The Temperance Rule, however, has a decided qualifying clause which the 
proposed new rule on slavery does not copy ; the former prohibits “ buying or sell- 
ing spirituous liquors, or drinking them, unless in case of extreme necessity.” John 
Wesley always said what he meant.  oghee 
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ject, but only on practical measures. This we have reason to be- 
lieve (and the evidence constantly becomes more manifest in all 
quarters) to be the sense of the Church almost universally, especial- 
ly among the people. So profound is this conviction, that we no 
‘longer doubt that if any extreme measures were attempted which 
would endanger our unity on account of our disciplinary relation 
to the evil, there would be a general uprising of the masses of our 
people and of the ministry to oppose the rash attempt. 
But ifsuch is our theoretical relation to slavery, what is our 
territorial relation to it ? 
Our border line may be said to extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, for though slavery does not effectively exist in California, 
‘the pro-slavery Methodism of the South does, and the battle of the 
Church exists there. No man will question the honorable position 
of our Church there so far as it concerns slavery. Judging from 
our denominational papers, the editors and the Churches on the 
Pacific stand about where our nearer Border Conferences do on 
the question, and very nearly, if not entirely, concur -with the 
Opinions advocated in these pages. If we come to Texas, we find 
our preachers and people outraged and assailed by mobs for their 
Methodist anti-slavery position, and attacked by the Southern 
rs just about as they are by the Northern Independent. Heart- 
Tass, not only heartless, but infatwated, must any Northern paper or 
¢tlique be which dares to insult our suffering brethren on this part 
of the Border with impeachment; those brethren deserve the 
sympathies, and prayers, and homage of all anti-slavery Methodists. 
In Arkansas our members are holding on to our Discipline against 
severe odds—tmost of the great western section of the state (where 
we have a feeble but faithful band) is settled by North-eastern 
people; slavery has but slight range there; it is our intermediate 
ground between the Northwest and the great Texan and other 
‘South-western fields; it should be sacred to us, as we love the 
Church and the slave. As to Missouri, so often and still violently 
persecuted by the Independent and its supporters, every sound 
anti-slavery Methodist should point to it with pride. It is still 
“mostly in possession of the M. FE. Ohurch, South; bat our own 
people there are made of genuine Western stuff, and stand courage- 
; ously to our standard. They have suffered rnuch, but they cower 
not. Their paper (at St. Louis) does better battle for freedom than 
any other organ of the Church. It has no reckless ultraisms, but 
it has so much the more influence; its editor deserves well of the 
~ whole Church, and will be remembered by the General Conference 
- for his discreet courage and good management in the terrible battles 
‘(ade the mors terrible by Northern abuse) which havo raged all 
round him. What folly the suggestion, so often made by certain 
men, that our countenance and missionary aid should be with- 
lrawn from our afflicted brethren in this region!—a state which 
_ nO man doubts will sooner or later be free, and take rank among 
the noblest of the confederacy. If any proof is necessary of the 
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total incapacity of such men as leaders, ste is the fact, that had 
their counsels prevailed, all these great battle fields (except the 
Pacific coast) would at this very hour have been lost by our 
Church. And would this result have been an honor to us? Would 
it have been an advantage to theslave? Would it have promoted 
Methodism and freedom? Has it really come to this, that Method- 
ism, raised up especially for aggressive movements, is to cireumscribe 
itself by recoiling from great evils, instead of marching wisely and 
courageously into their midst? God save us right speedily from 
such counsellors! Would that we could redouble our appropria- 
tions to those afflicted frontiers of our cause; and if these lines 
come under the eye of any of our tried brethren there, we say to 
them, and believe we say it with the hearty amens of most of the 
Church: Stand courageonsly by your Methodistic flag, though it 
may wave in shreds above you, and though Northern denuncia- 
tions aggravate your Southern persecutions, In your capacity as 
Methodists you are not politicians, but with evangelic weapons de- 
fend to the last your Metliodistic antislavery principles. The Church 
will not forget you; ten thousand prayers go up continually for 
you, and the day of deliverance will yet come, and when onf Nor- 
thern opponents have been prostrated by the reaction which their 
extravagances cannot fail to produce, you will be commemorated 
in the history of our common cause as the defenders of its Ther- 
mopyle. God be with you geod men of the Border, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and may he enable you to let at once your 
moderation and your courage be Known to your enemies on both 
sides of the line! 

If we come still nearer home, along the border, we reach Kegs 
tucky and Western Virginia, and at last trace the line through or 
along the Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences. What of 
slavery and the Church there? We have heretofore pointed to 
some important facts on the subject—that these Border brethren 
stand by our anti-slavery discipline, while a pro-slavery Church 
confronts them along their whole portion of the line; that they 
maintain their practical and disciplinary protest against slavery by 
keeping it out of the ministry, etc.; that the exceptionable ex- 
amples, occasionally found, arise too often from the embarrass- 
ments which we have thrown around: them, and are net more 
frequent than exceptionable cases of cond ct in our Northern 
Churches; that the Conferences have honorably met such cases; 
that they ‘preserve for the Church. her real vantage ground, her 
best battle-field for the slave. To desert these Conferences in their 
struggles, to strike them down by extreme measures, under which 
they cannot stand in their peculiar local circumstances, would, if 
possible, be a worse madness than the opposition to the Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas sections of the line. We have already had 
occasion to refer to their connection with voile but may well 
repeat here the evidence quoted from. a Border, but soundly anti- 
slavery payer of the Church. Dr. Baird; of the Pittsburgh Ades 
cate, has elaborately discussed eas point. He says: 
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‘(In the Western Virginia Conferen¢e, tor example, with a membership 
of more than twenty thousand, there are very few members who are slave- 
holders. The same is true of ‘Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas. As 
nearly all the territory we hold in the slave states borders on the free states, 
as might be expected, the slave population is small, and becoming less 
every year. The Church, South, occupying almost everywhere the ground 
with us, and recognized as pro-slavery, while our preachers and people are 
regarded as anti-slavery, the former naturally attracts slaveholders, while 
the attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church as naturally repels them. 
In nearly all places those slaveholders who chose to remain with us after 
1844, did so because they preterred our position on the subject of slavery 
to that occupied by our opponents. They were and are anti-slavery slave- 
holders, sustaining the relation not from choice, but froin necessity.. We 
have no doubt that there are exceptions to this remark in some parts of the 
work, but it is true of nine-tenths of those who sustain their relation in the 
South-western Conferences.” 


Respecting the number of official members who are slavehold- 
ers, Dr. Baird, in criticising a late writer, says: 


“ But it ~ in aa the author’s statements that there are thousands 
of ordained local preachers, stewards, and class-leaders, as well as private 
meinbers, who are actually slaveholders. 

‘‘He hypothetically puts the whole number of slaveholders in the 
Church at fifteen thousand, and, when in a’sublime mood, he names thirty 
thousand; but he wouldn’t insist on a higher figure than ten thousand. 
Our opinion is that the’ last number is too high by one half; but for the 
‘sake of the point in the above quotation, admit him right in putting ten 
thousand slaveholders into the bosom of the Church; the proportion of 
local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church to the membership is a 
fraction less than eight to the thousand. Then if this proportion holds 
good, and if there are ten thousand slaveholders in the Church, then are 
there about eighty local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church who 
hold slaves. But then our cotemporary claims that these slaveholding local 
preachers are ordained. Well, let us see. Take the whole country through, 
and upon examination we shall find that the portion of ordained ministers 
among the local preachers is scarcely more than one in ten; but double it, 
say one in five, that will give us in round numbers sixteen ordained local 
preacher slaveholders! But let it be borne in mind that the Discipline 
prohibits the Annual Conferences electing slaveholders to orders, where 
emancipation is possible, and that four out of the seven Annual Conferences 
lying in the slave states are taithful—and we do not affirm that the others 
_are not—and then what becomes of the beautiful figures of our brother? 

“‘ How abouns the stewards and class-leaders? Let us see: To each one 
hundred of the membership of the Church give ten stewards and class- 
leaders—too high a figure—and this will give us one thousand slaveholding 
stewards and leaders, if a fair proportion of these offices are filled by this 
class of members. Add to these the sixteen ordained, local preachers 
derived from our author’s own mode of reasoning, and we have the round 
number of one thousand and sixteen in all. But justice requires us to say 
that this exceeds the truth, as in at least three of the Conferences, and 
perhaps four, we have ne reason to believe that slaveholders are appointed 
to official stations. In the older Conferences we believe the practice of 
appomting such persons to office in the Church prevails to some extent. 
This we regret ; but nothing is gained by exaggeration, and such statements 
never would have been made but for party purposes. He who makes 
‘them ‘hath the greater sin.’ 

__ There was a period when slavery was on the increase in Massachusetts 

“New York, and F csia ania: but the time for ‘decrease’ came, an 
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went on, and reached a point it never would have reached if such men had 
been at the head of affairs. Slavery decreased in Delaware between 1840 
and 1850. The influences produsing this result in Delaware are now 
operating in every state occupied to any considerable extent by us as a 
Church. Mark it! The census of 1860 will furnish the proof of this 
statement. If it were possible to protect the real anti-slavery sentiment 
along the border from the blight of such books—a tissue of mistakes through 
web and woof—we should soon see the day for which we were taught to 
pray in childhood, when slave oppression would be but remembered in the 
Old Dominion as it is now in the old Bay State. Blind partisans may 
prevent this; ifso, God pity them!” 


According then to Dr. Baird, there may be in our Church, on 
this Jong line of Border from ocean to ocean, only about five thou- 
sand slaveholders. We believe this an overestimate by one half. 
They are almost all within the Philadelphia and Baltimore Confer- 
ences. Dr. Kinsley, of the Western Christian Advocate, criti- 
cising some misrepresentations, says that the highest estimate for the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences, both put together, is two 
thousand slaveholders, as given by Mr. Long. ‘“ Outside of these 
Conferences,” continues Dr. Kinsley, ‘* we do not believe there area 
hundred slaveholders.” Such then isthe limited slavery yet within 
our borders, and this is subjected to the moral discipline of the 
Church! If it be replied that, if it is so limited, the more easily 
should we be able to carry our extreme measures, the relevant re- 
joinder is, 1. That the local.cireumstances and_ political complica- 
tions prove otherwise, and our wisest men, who know the ground, 
tell us so. (See the Bishops’ Address at the last General Confer- 
ence.) 2. Our own pledges to the Border show that we believed 
so till these new measures and new men appeared. 3. Our ex- 
treme measures are believed by hundreds and thousands of our best 
people, who have no connection with slavery, to be anti-Wesleyan 
and anti-Biblical, and to put an unlawful limitation on the 
Church, which good Methodists should not and’cannot admit, and 
which would embarrass its progress in the world, and would have 
probably defeated the whole West India Wesleyan work, as pro- 
jected by Gilbert the slaveholder, under the sanction of Wesley. 

Let it not be said that a “principle” is involved; as before 
affirmed,no men are more dangerous, and usually less scrupulous, 
than those who are forever crying out about “principle ” and - 
“conscience” under circumstances like these, for the greater the 
principle involved, the greater, with wise men, is the importance 
of care in its application. Wesley acted on principle when he 
tolerated simple slaveholding in Nathaniel Gilbert and his West 
India Methodists; and the Wesleyans, by this very principle, 
managed with prudence, overthrew slavery in the West Indies 
and throughout the British empire. sii 

Doubtless, after the above review, honest readers, who have 
not “kept the run” of parties among us, are ready to exclaim: 
What, then, in the name of brotherly kindness, or common sense, 
has been all this new uproar on slavery about? If this is our 
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actual connection with slavery since the separation of the South, 
what can be the meaning of this universal racket? It migh 
hardly do for us to attempt to tell you, honest brother; some 
few obvious facts, however, you cannot well help thinking about 
yourself; one is that the real old abolitionists, who, when the 
South was with us obtruding slavery into the ministry and the 
episcopacy, fought bravely the battle for the Church, did really 
deem the Church virtually. retrieved at the ‘“‘ Great Secession,” 
and pledged themse}ves to stand faithfnlly by Baltimore and the 
Border; a second is, that but few of these older champions have 
been active in the latter furore; personally we can number but 
three or four of them as leaders; the most active leaders of the 
new measures were not known among us in the old battles; an- 
other fact you must bear in mind, that in due time, after the vete- 
rans had won the day, and it became an obvious fact that a ma- 
jority was on the anti-slavery side, there was an amazing scamper- 
ing toward that side; men who had never had a sympathy for it 
in the day of its real trials and necessity now began to outshout all 
the rest ; and then you must add to all these considerations an- 
other, namely, that every four years elections for the General Con- 
ference take place, and the inost important posts of the Church are 
to be filled, and at the same time whole cohorts come riding up to 
conferences on ‘‘ hobbies,” ready to charge for the salvation of the 
Church and the world. The spectacle would be ludicrous were it 
not also. sad. Now these are facts, as all men among us know; but 
be not uncharitable in the application of them; there are noble - 
_exceptions ; and a great proportion of the Church sincerely wish- 
ing the utmost that is right to be done against slavery, have yielded 
too much sway to leaders whose competence or incompetence they 
had not yet leisure, from more imperative employments, to judge 
of. The mass of the people and preachers, however, always reach 
the sober second thought, and leadership has an inexorable test 
when that thought comes uppermost, It is now every day coming 
more and more to that crisis. 

Any man who should attempt to gainsay the above hints would 
stand self-rebuked as a dissembler in the very attempt. He knows 
them to be facts; the Church generally knows them to be such 
and deeply deplores them» The unbrotherly spirit, the disciplinary 
tinkerings, (what more dignified name do they deserve?) the man- 
agements, canvassings, nominations, imitations of political dema- 
gogueism, etc., which have gathered about this controversy in cer- 
tain quarters, are manifest facts; they are new and lamentable 
things in our old and goodly brotherhood; they are spreading, 
blight and desolation through a portion of our work; they would 
blight us universally were they allowed to go on. Could one of 
the old prophets of Irael arise from the dead among us, he would 
thunder against them as a terrible omen, and recall us to re- 
pentance and reformation; and were we while addressing you on 
the subject, to connive at them, we should deserve the reprehen- 
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sion of the Church. Let us seek a better spirit! Let us return to 
pre sound counsels and brotherly temper of our fathers. Then 


Shall we still have their victories for the truth; otherwise we 


are lost. The rebuke applies not to one party alone; whichever 


may be responsible for the evil, its infection has spread to all parties, 
but the people; the people should rebuke it with all the wight of 
their influence, and all thoughtful men in our Conferences should 
hasten to protest against its continuance, 

It is obvious, then, in conclusion, 1. That we are not two 
parties on the essential subject, but only on measures. 2. That a 
measure (as indicated p. 385) covering the whole question and 
meeting every necessity of the case, except such as are sheerly 


partisan, can be adopted, and 3. That the alternative (fearfully re-. 


sponsible !) is thus presented distinctly before us, either to sacrifice 
our local partisanship, for the safety of the Church and the slave, 
or to sacrifice the latter for the former. One or the other we must 
choose in less than a year. To which, Methodist readers, with the 
consequences before you, and the eye of Ge upon you, dv you ging 
your suffrage? 
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